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dump cars. For locomotive bells and conductors valves. For service on steam hose, 
for every railway purpose where absolute dependability and marked economy are fac- 
tors there is an ACCO CHAIN— 


the Chain Which Always Stands The Strain 


American Chain Company, Inc., U. S. A. 


IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


General Sales Offices: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: Chicago Pittsburgh Boston Fhiladelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisce 


Largest Manufacturers of XA Chains in the World 
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Admiral W. S. Benson, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, has written letters to Chairman Clark of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Co-operation of and T. DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of 
Railways with the Association of Railway Executives, 
Merchant Marine Urging upon the railways the im- 
portance of the various railway com- 
panies promoting as much as possible the shipment of raw 
materials and manufactured products destined for foreign 
ports in American ships. The recommendation of Admiral] 
Benson that American railways shall favor American steam- 
ships as much as possible deserves favorable action. As he 
points out the more American freight is shipped in Ameri- 
can vessels the more encouragement there will be given to 
the development of the American merchant marine. The de- 
velopment of the American merchant marine will tend to 
increase the amount of export business that can be done by 
the United States via American ships, because American 
ships will naturally tend to favor American shipments, while 
foreign ships will naturally tend to favor the export busi- 
ness of their own countries. The larger the export business 
built up by the United States the larger will be the amount 
of export freight which our railways will be given oppor- 
tunity to handle. In other words, by helping foster the de- 
velopment of the country’s merchant marine the railways of 
the United States will in the long run be helping to increase 
their own business. 


If there is any one thing that can be taken as an index to 
the individual fuel efficiency of every locomotive, it is the 
exhaust tip. A reduction in nozzle size 


A Tip is invariably a symptom of any one of 
On Fuel many diseases that attack locomotive 
Economy fuel efficiency. It is in itself a severe 


drain upon the economical performance 
of any locomotive if permitted to remain after the disease, 
which may be anything from inferior coal to a front end air 
leak, has been cured. In fact there is hardly a railroad on 
which locomotives are not permitted to operate month in and 
month out with needlessly restricted nozzles. Of what good 
are standards relating to the size or shape of nozzle tips, 01 
the use of bridges, if these are not adhered to? The prob- 
lem is not a question of design, it is one of application. We 
cannot expect to control the enormous fuel loss caused by 
restricted nozzles or by the defects that these nozzles are in- 
tended to counteract until we know the exact size and condi- 
tion of every nozzle tip in every locomotive. There is only 
one practical and reliable way to determine periodically the 
size of every nozzle in every active locomotive. Whenever the 
monthly boiler inspection, as required by law, is made the 
boilermaker making this inspection should be required to 
measure the nozzle tip and certify to its size and condition 
along with other items included in the report. This informa- 
tion may be endorsed on the margin of the present report card 
and should be abstracted from these cards and presented in 
the form of a monthly report to every mechanical officer re- 
sponsible in any way for the economical performance of the 
locomotives included in the report. The procedure is so sim- 
plc and would have so direct an effect on fuel waste that the 


railroads should take the initiative towards enforcing reason- 
able nozzle tip standards by this means before the advisability 
of including this data with other reports occurs to the Loco- 
motive Boiler Inspection Section of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Best available information indicates that there has been no 
general improvement in the percentage of motive power and 
freight cars available for service since 


No Time the railroads were returned to private 
for a operation. The record-breaking traffic 
Slump movement which reached its climax late 


in October, has been followed by a de- 
cline sufficient to offer some relief in the immediate require- 
ments, but when compared with previous records, this offers 
little ground for the belief that the relief is, or will be, exten- 
sive. At the opening of winter the country finds itself behind 
on the season’s movement of coal and the marketing of the 
grain crop held up by artificial conditions which may at any 
time cease to control. To face this situation there are approx- 
imately 100,000 less freight cars than were available for 
service on March 1, and a total supply of motive power 
which has shown little increase for more than a year. Dur- 
ing the recent peak load increased car loading and increased 
miles per car per day, offset the decrease in the number of 
cars and the motive power has stood a severe test exceed- 
ingly well. But the continuance of the improvement in 
efficiency that made possible the records of the past few 
months is dependent on the maintenance of the motive power 
and the rolling stock to a high standard of serviceability. 
With no reserve in the supply of either it is imperative that 
there be no slump in the output of repairs or the critical 
situation faced at the beginning of the summer will again 
be encountered, with winter conditions as an added handi- 
cap to its effective solution. 


Reports have been coming in from all over the country for 
some weeks to the effect that the freight business of the rail- 
ways has been declining, but the sta- 

The Decline tistics regarding car loadings down to 

of Freight the week ending November 6 do not 
Business indicate any larger declines of business 

than have occurred in past years. In 
the week ending November 6 the number of cars of freight 
loaded was 910,592. ‘This is ‘the highest record ever made 
in that week. The figure for the corresponding week of 
1919 was 826,000, but car loadings in that week were re- 
duced by the commencement of the coal strike. The number 
of cars loaded in the first week of November, 1918, how- 
ever, was only 873,000. This was before the signing of the 
armistice and therefore at a time when the railways were 
exerting themselves to handle the maximum business possi- 
ble, and yet the number of cars loaded in the first week of 
November, 1920, was 37,592 greater than in 1918. Evi- 
dently we shall have to await the statistics of later weeks 
before we shall see the effects of the decline of business re- 
flected in car loadings. One reason, no doubt, why the car 
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loadings continue to hold up so long when there are general 
reports of declines in business is that the railways have con- 
tinued up to the present time to transport all the coal they 
have been able to move, and coal under normal conditions 
constitutes about 35 per cent of their total tonnage. While 
there has been a large reduction in car loadings since the 
high water mark was reached in October there is as yet 
available no statistical evidence that the decline in the busi- 
ness moved recently has been any greater than it normally 
is at this time of year. 


There has been a time when a slight recession in business 
necessitated an immediate curtailment in the purchase of 
materials and supplies by practically 


What every railroad. Has the situation re- 
the Public mained unchanged, is it still necessary 
Expects for the railroads to forego every badly 


needed improvement during a period of 
falling prices and scramble for such portion of these necessi- 
ties as they can procure during a period of great business 
activity? The railroads are the largest consumers of mate- 
rial and it is not too much to say that they can do more 
towards stabilizing the business activities of this country than 
any other one industry. The public expects more than the 
service of transportation from the railroads, it expects a broad 
constructive business policy that will not waver with every 
market fluctuation. Each railroad is confronted with a par- 
ticular problem but what will be the effect if every railroad 
accepts the advice of its purchasing agent to defer the pur- 
chase of every possible item pending a further fall in prices? 
Will the much needed improvements cost less in the long run, 
and even if they should cost less, is that a circumstance to 
the importance of having the new equipment and the facil- 
ities in place, ready to function when traffic demands are 
again touching new high levels? This country wants its rail- 
roads equipped to move economically and expeditiously just 
a little more rather than just a little less business than may 
be anticipated. The purpose of recent legislation was clearly 
to enable the railroads to put their equipment in condition to 
do this irrespective of the current price of rail or any other 
item. 


The Lehigh Valley announced its plan for selling stock to its 
employees early in June of this year. To the present time 
advantage of the company’s offer to as- 


Selling sist the employees to purchase stock in 
Stock to the company on the instalment plan has 
Employees been taken by 1,116 subscribers for a 


total number of 4,716 shares. The de- 
tails concerning the plan and of the manner in which it is 
working out were given in a paper by A. F. Bayfield, treas- 
urer of the company, read ‘before the recent meeting of the 
Society of Railway Financial Officers and abstracted in last 
week’s issue of the Railway Age. Mr. Bayfield went to 
some pains in his paper to emphasize that the shares which 
the employees secure through subscription under the plan are 
regular common stock; they are not treasury stock or a spe- 
cial stock issued to employees. Their purchase makes the 
employee a regular stockholder in the company. Mr. Bay- 
field gives some interesting figures as to the per cent of each 
class subscribing to date. The percentages are as follows: 
Officers and general office employees, 19; agents and station 
employees, 8; enginemen, firemen, conductors, etc., 1; main- 
tenance of equipment department, 4; maintenance of way de- 
partment, 1%. The Plumb plan advocates worked out a 
scheme whereby the employees could control the railroads. 
Their idea found most fruitful ground in the ranks of the 
train service employees. We have pointed out in these col- 
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umns that one of the best ways in which the employees could 
control the railroads would be to become stockholders, or in 
effect buy them. The Lehigh Valley, by its plan, has offered 
to assist the employees to become owners. Nevertheless, the 
number of train service men subscribing, one per cent of the 
total number, has been less in proportion than for any other 
class of employees. This is the one pessimistic feature of 
the way in which the plan is working out. We feel, however, 
that the proportion of train service men subscribing will in- 
crease in the future as the men realize more and more the 
unfairness of Glenn E. Plumb’s idea of getting something 
without a compensating obligation. 


In deciding on the type of locomotive for heavy freight serv- 
ice, railroad officers usually find the problem narrows down 
to the selection of either the Santa Fe 
or Decapod or the Mallet type. Some 
roads have used Mallet locomotives con- 
sistently for many years; others with 
similar topography and traffic have 
clung to the ten-coupled simple engine. In few instances 
have the two designs been operated under conditions that per- 
mitted a fair comparison of their relative merits. The advo- 
cates of the Mallet claim that the tractive effort can easily be 
made greater than in any non-articulated engine. The di- 
vided wheelbase and better counterbalancing reduce the 
stresses in the track and the steam consumption is lowered 
by compounding. Furthermore the saving in the weight of 
the parts of the running gear due to division of the forces 
between two sets of machinery is stated to reduce the cost of 
maintenance. Many heavy simple locomotives give trouble 
due to excessive heating and wear in the driving box and rod 
bearings, but there is a question whether this is not offset by 
the reduction in the number of parts. The connection be- 
tween the front and rear frames and the joints in the steam 
pipe prove troublesome in many designs of Mallet engines. 
The crux of the whole matter seems to be that the Mallet per- 
mits of hauling heavier loads while the increased cost of main- 
tenance may or may not outweigh this advantage. A com- 
prehensive comparative study of the cost of operation of the 
two types, taking into consideration the fuel consumption, 
crews’ wages, costs of maintenance, mileage and reliability, 
would be of great value to roads that are confronted with the 
problem of choosing between the Mallet and the ten-coupled 
simple engine. 


Five-Coupled 
vs. Mallet 
Locomotives 


No better evidence of the extent to which the maintenance 
of the physical properties of the railways has been deferred 
during the last few years could be dé 
sired than that presented by C. W. 
Gennet, Jr., in his paper on the rail 
situation, before the Western Societ 
of Engineers, Chicago, which is ab- 
stracted on another page in’this issue. Railway men havi 
been aware of the fact that the properties were not mai! 


Extent of the 
Deferred 
Maintenance 


tained up to their normal standards for several years prior to- 


the war and the accumulation of deferred maintenance 
mounted still more rapidly during the period of federal con- 
trol. Whether or not railway men are prepared to agree with 
Mr. Gennet in his conclusion that rail renewals are over four 
years in arrears, they do realize that the accumulation 
arrears is serious and that it must be taken up at the earli 
possible opportunity, not only to insure safety of travel | 
economy of operation as well. The effects of this situation 
are reflected in several directions. There has been a feeling 
in the minds of many that the present sections of rail in use 
are too light for the loads imposed on them. If there is any 
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justification for this thought with new rail, this justification 
increases rapidly as the rail wears in service. With such a 
deficiency in renewals, the average weight of rail in service 
is also considerably below normal for if it had been replaced 
at the regular time a large part of it would have been super- 
seded by heavier sections. One of the most serious aspects 
of this problem is the fact that while the rail is the most 
essential unit in the track structure, this accumulation 
of deferred maintenance has extended likewise the re- 
newal of ties, the addition of ballast, the widening of the 
shoulders, and other elements entering into the construction 
of the roadway. The deficiency in these other elements places 
a still greater load upon the rail at the time when it is least 
able to withstand it. Coupled with the fact that shortages of 
labor and other deficiencies have also resulted in the rail re- 
ceiving less attention in service, a gloomy picture might be 
painted. The fact that serious disaster has not occurred in- 
dicates the relatively large factor of safety in present day 
track construction. However, it is a basis of engineering de- 
sign that this factor of safety is provided for emergency use 
only and not for day-to-day utilization. Every opportunity 
should therefore be taken to bring the entire track structure, 
including the rail, back to its normal relation to the service 
demanded of it at the earliest possible date. 


Government Delays in Paying 
Railroads Injure Business 


HE GENERAL BUSINESS situation is unsatisfactory, and the 

federal treasury department is helping to make it worse 
by the policy it is following in reference to government loans 
to the railroads and payments to the roads on account of the 
deficits incurred by them during the first six months of 
private operation. 

The Transportation Act provided for loans of $300,000,- 
000 to the railroad companies, which were to be made upon 
the certification of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The treasury department held that certain of the loans cer- 
tified by the commission were not in technical compliance 
with the law, and therefore they have been held up. The 
deficits incurred by the companies in the first six months 
cf private operation, during which the guaranteed standard 
return was continued under the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act, aggregated about $660,000,000. ‘The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was authorized by the law to 
certify to the treasury department the amounts which it should 
pay to the companies under this guarantee. Only about 
$234,000,000 on account of the deficits had been paid when 
the guarantee period expired on September 1, 1920. It was 
assumed that further installments could and would be paid 
under certificates issued by the commission before the total 
amounts of the deficits of the individual roads had been as- 
certained. The comptroller of the treasury has, however, 
advised the secretary of the treasury that payments on ac- 
count of the deficits can now be made “only after a carrier 
has submitted its entire claim under the guarantee and the 
commission has ascertained the amount due thereon.” The 
result is that the balance of over $400,000,000 due under 
the guarantees is being held up. 

Beciiuse of the withholding of these funds many railway 
companies are unable to meet their current obligations, and 
are heing obliged to postpone needed expenditures. Many 
of them owe large amounts to railway equipment and supply 
concerns, which, because they cannot get what is due them, 
are being forced to borrow large amounts at the banks. 
These conditions tend to continue and increase the general 
inflation of credit at the very time when the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the banks are trying to reduce it. The 
board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
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United States has issued a statement forcibly calling the at- 
tention of its members to the effects being produced by this 
situation. It certainly is a significant commentary on the 
way government business is transacted that differences of 
opinion between two branches of the government regarding 
the provisions of a law under which both are required by 
Congress to act should be allowed to create a situation which 
is producing such a demoralizing effect upon business. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is the body charged 
by the law with the duty and responsibility of saying what 
loans and payments should be made. Nobody has claimed 
that any payments it has authorized would give to the rail- 
roads anything which they will not sooner or later have to 
be given. The -narrow technical interpretation placed on 
the law by the comptroller of the treasury should no longer 
be allowed to keep impounded in the treasury funds which 
the law intended should be transferred to the railroad com- 
panies, and which the business welfare of the country de- 
mands should be transferred to them. 


Real Economy in Maintenance of Way 


HE RESTORATION of the monthly balance sheet to a posi- 

tion of real importance on the railroads has served 
once more to make economy a matter of vital signifi- 
cance in all branches of railway service and no less in the 
maintenance of way department than elsewhere. How can 
you economize? is the question put up to every officer, and 
he should feel a keen personal responsibility to that end. 
Efforts to obtain economy in maintenance of way expendi- 
tures may be directed toward two distinct ends: (1) To 
effect an immediate reduction in expenditures; (2) to obtain 
permanent economy in the use of the material and labor ap- 
plied. In no other department of a railway is it so easy to 
make a temporary, but entirely misleading, showing. The 
securing of purely temporary economy frequently is neces- 
sary, but unfortunately it can not be carried beyond a cer- 
tain point without seriously interfering with the securing 
of lasting economy. 

Immediate results can be obtained by a reduction in the 
force, which obviously carries with it a reduction in the appli- 
cation of material. In a certain measure this will be effec- 
tive in increasing efficiency since men will work harder when 
they feel that their jobs are in jeopardy. On the other hand, 
more harm than good may be done in cases where such re- 
ductions in the force interfere with the operation of plans 
for permanent, all-year forces or other measures for improved 
personnel. ‘The greatest danger in radical reductions in 
maintenance programs lies in the possibility that the neglect 
of some feature of the work involving relatively small outlay 
may result in damage to the property that can not be made 
good without a much greater subsequent expenditure. The 
axiom of maintenance of way is that “a stitch in time saves 
nine.” 

Permanent economy in maintenance of way work implies 
the expenditure of every dollar in a manner that will accom- 
plish the greatest good. Analyzing this in greater detail it 
means the efficient utilization of all labor paid for and 
the intelligent selection and use of the material applied. 
The efficient use of labor involves two requisites: A maxi- 
mum output per man and the intelligent direction of that 
output. The first is a matter of leadership. The second, 
like the use of material, is a matter of planning or, still bet- 
ter, engineering. As stated before, greater output may be 
obtained from the men by reductions in force or other means 
that are effective in times of labor surplus, but anxiety con- 
cerning the security of position is only one of several in- 
fluences to be brought to bear in increasing the effectiveness 
of labor. Much may be accomplished through a more in- 
timate human contact on the part of the supervisory forces. 








The proper manifestation of sympathetic appreciation of the 
problems and interests of the laborers, proper housing and 
feeding, permanent employment, etc., are necessary if the men 
are to feel any real interest in the company’s welfare. When 
the men are made to feel this interest they will use their 
brains as well as their muscles in the interest of the road. 
The proper direction of labor and the application of ma- 
terials is a matter of intelligent administration in all the 
supervisory ranks from roadmaster to president, and funda- 
mentally it involves planning of the work for a considerable 
period in advance. It implies the making of expenditures 
today to avoid greater outlay tomorrow. ‘Thus increased 
expenditures to use treated rather than untreated ties are not 
reflected in reduced tie renewals for five years or more. Con- 
sequently, it is difficult to institute a program for economy 
in the maintenance of way department that will immediately 
effect showings of a permanent character. ‘Thus it is seen 
that there is danger of actual losses if reductions in main- 
tenance of way activities are carried much beyond the point 
where the resultant reductions in force serve as a healthy 
incentive for increased effort on the part of the men retained 


in the gangs. 


Dealing With Labor 
Under New Conditions 


HE RELATIVE STRATEGIC POSITIONS of employer and em- 

ployee in the industries of the United States, including 
the railroad industry, have been changing rapidly within re- 
cent months. From the time when the revival of business 
commenced in this country in 1915 until recently the demand 
for labor exceeded the supply. Most classes of labor took 
full advantage of this situation. The labor unions already in 
existence became more aggressive. Many new labor unions 
were formed. Extensive reductions in hours of work and ad- 
vances in wages were secured. The general attitude of labor 
became one not merely of great independence, but of arro- 
cance, and in most industries its efficiency declined. Many 
rules and methods were forced upon employers, including the 
railways, which reduced the output per man and greatly in- 
creased expenses. 

The recent declines in general business have thrown many 
men out of work. In the recent national political campaign 
organized labor went out to “get” every member of Congress 
who had refused to do its bidding, with the result that most 
of the men it opposed were elected and most of the men it sup- 
ported were defeated. These developments are, at least tem~ 
porarily, transferring the control of the situation from labor 
to the employer. They are causing some optimism in the 
ranks of the employers and something approaching consterna- 
tion among the leaders of the labor organizations. The 
American Federation of Labor recently has been giving much 
publicity to the information that it is driving radicals out and 
is considering means of co-operation between employers and 
employees which will reduce strikes and increase efficiency of 
production—information which, if correct, indicates a change 
of heart in the cases of many leaders of labor. 

There is a natural tendency on the part of railroads and 
other employers to take advantage of the change in conditions 
to restore discipline and increase efficiency among their em- 
ployees. It is right and in the public interest that this should 
be done. Strikes and labor inefficiency in the long run cost 
the workers and the public in general more than thev do the 
employers. No effort should be spared to restore discipline 
and efficiency in the operation of the railroads and other 
industries. 

There are, however, wide differences of opinion among em- 
ployers as to the methods which should be used in trying to 
attain this result. Some believe that it is desirable for em- 
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ployers of all classes to adopt methods which they believe are 
adapted to break down the new labor organizations and 
cripple the old ones, and which will re-establish the domi- 
nance of the employer in the management of his business to 
the same extent that it prevailed before the war. Others be- 
lieve that instead of employers seeking to re-establish disci- 
pline and labor efficiency by what, for lack of a better name, 
we may cal] “strong-arm” methods, they should take advan- 
tage of the present situation to try to put their relations with 
their employees, whether organized or unorganized, on a basis 
of better understanding and closer co-operation. They be- 
lieve that labor organizations have come to stay, and that one 
of the greatest needs of modern industry and modern society 
is the education of the leaders and members of labor unions 
so that they will co-operate with employers in securing in- 
creased efficiency and economy in production, instead of so 
using their power when conditions are favorable as to reduce 
industrial efficiency and impose unfair burdens upon the 
public. 

It is undoubtedly true that under present conditions it 
would be possible for many classes of employers, without in 
any way seeking the co-operation of labor, to make drastic 
changes which, at least temporarily, would greatly increase 
the workers’ efficiency. This is less true in the railroad than 
in almost any other industry, but in no small measure it is 
true in the railroad industry. 

It is always well, however, in dealing with such important 
matters, to take a long look ahead. It is unfortunately true 
that in the railroad industry there has grown up a very serious 
and widespread spirit of antagonism between the managements 
and most classes of the employees. In every class of em- 
ployees, however, there are many men who are loyal to the 
companies, who believe it is the duty of the employee to 
render good service to his employer and who have no use for 
the philosophy of the Plumb plan and other strange doctrines. 
It is quite conceivable that under present conditions the man- 
agements of many railroads or the railroads as a whole might 
adopt methods in dealing with labor which would not only 
increase the bitterness of the employees who already are 
hostile, but which would tend to alienate the employees who 
still are loyal. On the other hand, it is quite conceivable that 
the managements of many railroads, or the managements of 
the railroads as a whole, might take advantage of present 
conditions to adopt policies which would strengthen the 
loyalty of employees who already are loyal and reduce the 
spirit of antagonism on the part of other employees. 

The fact should be frankly recognized that the labor con- 
ditions and the attitude of the employees which recently have 
prevailed have not existed without cause, any more than ‘the 
former widespread public sentiment against the railways ex- 
isted without cause. The present attitude of railroad labor 
undoubtedly is due principally to two causes—first, to unwise 
and unjust policies adopted by the managements in many 
cases in dealing with the employees, and, second, to propa- 
ganda among the employees by labor leaders and radical agi- 
tators which the managements have not counteracted by the 
use of effective educational methods. 

There is a strong tendency on the part of many employers 
to assume that practically all the fault for bad labor condi- 
tions has been due to bad labor leadership and to the un- 
reasonableness and selfishness of working men. Even if this 
assumption were correct it would not follow that it was ex- 
pedient for employers under present conditions to make ruth- 
less war upon labor as a large part of the working class 
within recent years has made ruthless war on the employer. 
This would be a direct invitation for labor recklessly to strike 
back as soon as it again got the power to do so, and in the 
long run would do more harm than good. But the assump- 
tion that the past and present bad labor conditions have }een 
entirely, or perhaps mainly, due to bad labor leadership and 
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the unreasonableness and selfishness of working men is wholly 
without foundation. Past and present bad labor conditions 
on the railroads and elsewhere have been largely, and perhaps 
mainly, due to the fact that employers and the representa- 
tives of employers have failed, when they had the opportunity, 
to do their duty in adopting measures which would enlighten 
employees regarding the true selfish interest of the workers 
as a factor in industry, and which would secure their co-oper- 
ation instead of their opposition with respect to measures de- 
signed to promote industrial peace and efficiency. 

This is a good time for the railroads to begin to try to get 
rid of many of the absurd rules and restrictions which re- 
cently have been adopted nominally for the protection of 
labor, but which have the actual effect of causing many mil- 
lions of dollars to be paid out for labor which is not per- 
formed. It is also, however, a good time to attempt to adopt 
methods adapted to reduce the labor turn-over, to secure the 
interest and co-operation of labor in promoting efficiency and 
to educate employees regarding their true interest as indi- 
viduals and as members of the working class. 

There is a scriptural injunction regarding the unwisdom of 
putting new wine into old bottles. It behooves railroad man- 
agers to recognize the fact that pre-war conditions have passed 
never to return, and that the post-war labor problem, like 
other post-war problems, requires not pre-war, but post-war, 
treatment. 


The Wide Variations in 
Increased Car Efficiency 


HE RAILWAYS as a whole have made remarkable progress 
for some months in increasing the efficiency with which 
they have used freight cars. The statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission disclose, however, that in every sec- 
tion some railways have greatly increased the average amount 
of freight service rendered with each car on their lines, while 
neighboring roads have shown actual reductions in the aver- 
age service rendered with each car. 

The freight business is now declining. Probably, how- 
ever, it will not be long until it will again tax the roads 
to their capacity. Meantime, it will behoove the executive 
and operating officers of many railways to ascertain why the 
increases in operating efficiency gained on their roads, as in- 
dicated by the statistics, have been so much less than those 
gained by other railways. Nobody would criticize the man- 
agement of an eastern railroad for not moving cars as many 
miles per day as they are moved on the transcontinental lines. 
Local conditions in the East make it impossible to move cars 
as many miles per day as in the far West. But while it is 
easy to explain the differences in average miles per car per 
day and in average tons per car in different sections, it is 
not easy to understand why in every section there are wide 
differences in the increases in car efficiency obtained. 

One explanation, no doubt, is that in every part of the 
country some railways, because of greater foresight or finan- 
cial resources, have kept the development of their power, 
yards and terminals more nearly abreast of the growth of 
traffic than others in the same territory. We believe, how- 
ever, that anybody who carefully analyzes the figures will 
discover a relationship between the number of cars each rail- 
roa’ had on its lines and the increase or decrease in efficiency 
with which it used cars. In almost every case where a, rail- 
way showed a large increase in the efficiency with which it 
used cars the statistics disclose that the cars it had on its 
lines were less than 100 per cent of those it owns. On the 
other hand, in almost every case where a railway showed a 
decrease in the efficiency with which it used cars the statis- 
ics cisclose that it had on its lines substantially more than 
100 per cent of the cars it owns. 
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One of the greatest increases in average net ton-miles per 
car per day made by the large railways was obtained by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. In the first eight months of 1919 its 
net ton-miles per car per day were 584 and in the same 
months of 1920 they were 919, an increase of 57 per cent. 
This was due almost entirely to the fact that it increased its 
average miles per car per day from 24.3 to 36.4, or 50 per 
cent. As a result of this increase in car efficiency, the total 
tons moved one mile by it were 27 per cent greater than in 
the first eight months of 1919, in spite of the fact that in 
the first eight months of 1920 it had on its lines only from 
66 to 77 per cent as many cars as it owned. 

Another good record made was that of the Illinois Central. 
Its net ton-miles per car per day in the first eight months of 
1919 were 575 and in 1920, 800, an increase of 39 per cent. 
This improvement was chiefly due to the fact that it in- 
creased its average miles per car per day from 31.1 to 40.4, 
or 30 per cent. The total number of tons hauled one mile 
by it were increased 33 per cent, although the number of 
cars on its line varied from 76 per cent to a maximum of 
83.4 per cent of the number it owned. 

Still another good record in increasing net ton-miles per 
car per day was made by the Northern Pacific. Its net ton- 
miles per car per day in the first eight months of 1919 were 
486 and in 1920 they were 671, an increase of 38 per cent. 
Its total ton mileage was 12 per cent greater than in 1919, 
although it had only 62 to 83.4 per cent of the number of 
cars it owns upon its lines. This was chiefly due to an in- 
crease from 25 to 33.6, or 34 per cent, in average miles per 
car per day. 

When we turn to the railways which had actual declines in 
net ton-miles per car per day we find that in most cases there 
were roads which almost throughout the first eight months 
of 1920 had upon their lines a number of cars exceeding their 
total ownership. One large system in seven of the eight 
months had from 2 to 16.5 per cent more cars than it owned. 
The net ton-miles per car per day on this railway decline 
from 438 to 455. ‘This was due to a decline in the average 
load per car, since the average miles per car per day were 
the same in both years, 18.9. 

Another important railway had upon its lines from 39 to 
68 per cent more cars than it owned. Its average tons per 
car per day decline from 303 to 278, this being due ap- 
parently to the fact that its average miles per car per day 
declined about 16 per cent. 

Another road had from 12 to 47 per cent more cars than 
it owned. Its average miles per car per day declined 47 per 
cent and its net ten-miles per car per day 45 per cent. 

Another railway had upon its lines from 100 to 121 per 
cent of its total ownership of cars. Its average net ton-miles 
per car per day declined from 450 to 439, chiefly because its 
average miles per car per day declined from 26 to 24.2. 

We believe these statistics have significance in relation to. 
an important question of operating policy. This question 
is whether the management of each railway should not, in 
the interest of that railway itself as well as of the railways 
as a whole, strive to prevent the number of cars upon its 
lines from greatly exceeding the number of cars it owns. 
Is it not a fact that many railways persist in holding so 
many cars which other railways need and in accepting at 
the same time so many loaded cars from connections that 
they unnecessarily congest their own lines and thereby not 
only reduce the amount of service that they themselves can 
get out of each car, but reduce the total amount of business 
they are able to handle? Of course there are not a few rail- 
ways which do not own as many cars as they really need to 
handle their own business, and their inevitable tendency when 
business is heavy is to keep more cars than they own re- 
gardless of the fact that this often works a hardship upon 
the roads whose cars they keep. 

It seems a fair assumption, however, that most of the 
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larger and stronger systems have sought with approximate 
success to provide themselves with cars in proportion to the 
capacity of their other facilities. Do not the figures in- 
dicate that a railway which has done this both increases its 
expenses and reduces the amount of business it can handle 
if it persists in holding and accepting cars substantially in 
excess of the number it owns? 

Comparisons of this kind always are invidious, and it is 
not our purpose to imply that the railways which made the 
greatest increases in ton-miles per car per day were the most 
efficiently operated, or that those which showed actual re- 
ductions in ton-miles per car per day were not efficiently 
operated. Local conditions often affect the results obtained 
on different railways and on the same railway at different 
times to an extent that only their own officers realize. Never- 
theless, the chief executives of the railways, when they 
started their drive a few months ago to increase the amount 
of freight moved, expressly recognized the fact that one of 
the very best ways to increase railway efficiency was to speed 
up the cars. If they were right it necessarily follows that 
anything which tends to prevent an increase in the average 
miles per car per day is an obstacle to increased efficiency 
and if it be true that in many cases individual railways got 
and kept upon their lines so many cars as to interfere with 
increasing the average miles per car per day, it must follow 
that this policy was a hindrance to increasing the efficiency 
of those individual railroads, as well as of the railroads 
as a whole. 

It recently has been urged with much force that the Car 
Service Rules should be so revised as to make more nearly 
certain that their enforcement will secure to each railway at 
all times the use of more nearly the equivalent of the cars it 
owns, and that after this has been done measures should 
be adopted to make sure the rules will be observed. We 
believe that past experience, and especially the experience of 
the last few months, strongly supports the view that in the 
long run strict enforcement of rules adopted to secure to 
each railway the use of the equivalent of the cars it owns 
would be beneficial not only to many railways which usually 
in periods of heavy business do not get the use of as many 
cars as they have provided, but also to many railways whose 
managements find it difficult to constrain themselves to 
adopt the measures necessary to prevent excessive numbers 
of cars from accumulating upon their rails. 


New Books 


Export Register of the Federation of British Industries. 328 
pages and catalogue section of 312 pages, illustrated, 7 in. 
by 914 in. Bound in cloth. Published by the Federation of 
British Industries, 39 St. street, London, S.W.-1, 
England. 


James 


The trade organization movement in Great Britain has made 
great progress in recent years. One of the most notable re- 
cent developments was the inauguration of the Federation 
of British Industries in the summer of 1916. This body has 
enrolled 1,300 members including 200 trade associations. 
The Export Register recently published by the federation is 
probably the most comprehensive directory of British indus- 
trial firms yet prepared. The industries are divided into 20 
groups which are in turn subdivided according to the spe- 
cialized branch of the industry which the producer serves. 
A list of companies, firms and their agents with sufficient 
information to enable the buyer to get in touch with the near- 
est agent is given. Another section of the book is devoted 
to a very complete list of products with the names of the 
manufacturers represented in the federation. An extensive 
section devoted to advertising enables the individual manu- 
facturers to give further information concerning their wares. 
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The book might well serve as a model for American export 
associations in furthering their interests in the foreign field 


Bituminous Coal Storage Practice, by H. H. Stock, C. W. Hip 
pard and W. D. Langtry. Bulletin No. 116, Engineering Ex 
periment Station, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 150 


pages, 6 in. by 9 in., bound in paper. 


The growing inability to maintain a steady flow of coal from 
thé mine to the consumer to take care of the fuel demands of 
the country currently, especially. during the winter season 
has attracted wide interest to the problem of storing large 
quantities of coal near the points of consumption. One of 
the most serious handicaps to the storage of bituminous coal] 
is the constant danger of spontaneous combustion. A stud) 
of the causes of spontaneous combustion and methods of 
prevention has been undertaken by the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station of the University of Illinois and has been in 
progress for several years. Considerable information on th 
subject was included in Circular No. 6, on “Storage of Bi- 
tuminous Coal,” issued in 1918 and Bulletin No. 116, con- 
tains much additional information which has been obtained 
by a study of the circumstances surrounding a considerable 
number of fires in stored coal as well as of methods of in- 
specting storage piles which have been followed with success 
in the prevention of fires. The results of these studies are 
given in detail and the bulletin is invaluable to any large 
user of coal who now has storage piles or contemplates the 
storage of coal in quantity. 


Proceedings of the American 
1920. 6 in. # 9 in. 
paper. 
ciation, F, 
more, Md, 


Wood Preservers 
370 pages, illustrated. Bound in cloth or 
Published by the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 


Association 


J. Angier, secretary, Mt. Royal Station, Balti- 


The American Wood Preservers’ Association has two dis- 
tinct functions; (1) the study of the physical laws govern- 
ing timber preserving processes and their application in the 
perfection of the work being done on a commercial basis 
and (2) the general education of the public in the value of 
timber treatment and the proper use of treated wood. These 
two objects were carried out in the program of the sixteenth 
annual meeting held in Chicago on February 10-12, inclu- 
sive, as recorded in this volume. The papers and reports 
presented and discussed are divided among scientific studies 
of preservative processes, the presentation and discussion of 
specifications for preservatives and processes, and the records 
of results secured with treated timber, such as railway ties. 
under actual service conditions over periods of years. Un- 
der this last head the most notable example in the 1920 pro- 
ceedings is that of some creosoted piles subjected to the 
action of marine borers for a period of 29 years in Long 
Wharf, Oakland, Cal. Thirty-eight pages cataloguging the 
tie service records in the files of the United States Forest 
Service form an important part of this volume,as in preced- 
ing years. A distinctive feature of this year’s volume is 2 
treatise on the fungi which attack tie timber, by C. J. Hum- 
phrey. This constitutes a clasification of a large number of 
species of these fungi with an account of descriptive char- 
acteristics and destructive influences which will enable the 
student to distinguish between the dangerous and harmless 
species. This description is amplified by the inclusion of 
eight pages of plates, including three in colors. This feature 
of the proceedings is being published by the association 
under a separate cover with the title “The Decay of Tic: in 
Storage.” The statistics on the quantities of wood treated 
and the preservatives used in the United States in 191° by 
R. K. Helphenstine, Jr., of the United States Forest Service, 
forms a characteristic and valuable feature of this volun 
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I. C. C. Orders Increase in Intrastate Rates 


Refusal of New York to Permit Increases Corresponding to 


Interstate Advances Held to Be Discriminatory 


charges and the rates on milk and cream applicable to 

intrastate transportation in New York, except local 
commutation fares, are ordered increased in amounts cor- 
responding to the increases recently allowed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for interstate traffic, in the commis- 
sion’s decision in the New York passenger fare case, an- 
nounced on November 17. The commission finds that the 
rates required by state authority, lower than the corresponding 
interstate rates as increased under its decision in Ex Parte 
74, are “unduly prejudicial to interstate passengers and 
shippers, unduly preferential of intrastate passengers and 
shippers, and unjustly discriminating against interstate com- 
merce,” and the carriers are ordered to remove the discrim- 
ination by making the higher rates effective on not less than 
five days’ notice, on or before December 18. 

The New York case is the first of a series of 17 involving 
the failure of the state authorities to allow intrastate in- 
creases corresponding to those allowed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The commission’s decision is, therefore, 
regarded as probably constituting a precedent for the deci- 
sions in the other cases, which are in various stages of prog- 
ress. However, there are different sets of circumstances in 
the various cases which conceivably might affect the decisions. 
In New York the freight rates were not involved. The state 


| ggomtcen SLEEPING car and parlor car fares, baggage 


Wasuincton, D. C, 
has a passenger fare law prescribing a rate of 3 cents a mile, 
while the federal commission had allowed 3.6 cents, but the 
state commission has authority to permit fares in excess of 
the statutory rate upon a showing that existing rates are not 
cempensatory. In the Illinois and Wisconsin cases, which 
have been argued before the commission, state fare laws are 
involved which allow no discretion to the state commissions 
and in some states the commissions have allowed increases in 
freight rates which, while less than the interstate increases, 
might be considered to present a less obvious case of dis- 


crimination than the passenger fare cases. 


In the opinion, by Commissioner Ford, the commission re- 
fers to the Shreveport decision of the Supreme Court as sus- 
taining its former position that it already possessed inci- 
dentally the power of regulating intrastate commerce so far 
as it affects interstate commerce and says that the general 
obligation resting upon it has been put in the form of a man- 
da‘e by the new law. 

The entire question of jurisdiction will certainly go to the 
Supreme Court for adjudication, as the National Association 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners has taken an active 
part in the hearing of the various state cases before the com- 
mission and has appointed a committee on litigation to carry 
on the fight to preserve the jurisdiction of the state author- 
ities through the courts. 





An abstract of the opinion by Commis- 
sioner Ford follows: 


In pursuance of our findings in Ex 
Parte 74, Increased Rates, 1920, 58 
I. C. C, 220, we authorized within a 
region that includes the state of New 
York an increase of 40 per cent in the 
interstate freight rates; 20 per cent in 
the interstate passenger fares, baggage 
charges, and rates on milk and cream; 
and also a surcharge amounting to 50 
per cent of the charge for space in 
sleeping and parlor cars, to accrue to 
the rail carriers. 

Thereupon the steam railroad com- 
panies serving the state of New York 
made formal application to the Public 
Service Commission of the State of New 
York, Second District, for permis- 
sion to file, effective on five days’ 
notice, tariff supplements providing in- 
creases in the rates, fares, and charges 
applicable to interstate traffic in the state 
of New York corresponding with those 
authorized in our report. So far as the 
application related to rates and charges 
for the transportation of freight except 
milk it was granted by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, by an order entered 
\ugust 19, 1920, and the increases be- 
ame effective August 26, 1920, con- 
emporaneously with the increases in in- 
terstate rates. But so far as it related 
to passenger fares, sleeping-car and par- 
lor-car fares, baggage charges, and rates 
mn milk and cream, the application was 
denied by the Public Service Commis- 
sion. Thereafter the principal steam 
railroads serving the state of New York 
ed with us a petition for relief in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 
13 of the interstate commerce act. 


Report of the Commission 


This case raises again the question 
whether in regulating interstate commerce, 
under authority reposed in us by Con- 
gress, we have incidentally the power 
of regulating intrastate commerce so far 
as it affects interstate commerce. In the 
Shreveport Case, 23 I. C. C., 31, we held 
that we did possess that power by act 
of Congress. 

The position we took was _ sustained 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
and the principle on which we acted 
then continues to be our guide. But since 
then the general obligation resting upon 
us to exercise control over intrastate 
commerce so far as it affects interstate 
commerce has been put in the form of 
a mandate by section 13 of the inter- 
state commerce act, as amended by the 
transportation act, 1920. 

It has been urged in opposition to the 
application of this principle to the pend- 
ing case that such incidental jurisdic- 
tion as we may possess over intrastate 
rates is contingent upon proof that dis- 
crimination exists affecting particular per- 
sons or localities. But inasmuch as the 
basis of our jurisdiction is our power to 
regulate interstate commerce, it follows 
that the decisive factor is whether the 
rates under consideration injuriously affect 
iiterstate commerce. It is no answer to 
this to say that if this conclusion be 
admitted it may have the effect of com- 
pletely displacing state jurisdiction over 
state commerce. There may be cases in 
which intrastate rates affect interstate com- 
merce injuriously in ways so manifest as 
to make them subject to our control. 
There may be cases in which the connec- 
tion of intrastate rates with the move- 
ment of interstate commerce is so re- 
mote and unimportant that we may prop- 
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erly disregard it. But in every case 
which puts in question intrastate rates, 
the decisive factor is whether or not they 
affect interstate commerce injuriously to 
a considerable extent. If they do they 
are brought under our jurisdiction and 
made subject to our control, even although 
the whole rate structure of a state should 
be involved. 


It has not happened heretofore that we 
have had occasion to make such an ex- 
tensive exercise of our authority as is 
now contemplated, and we could not be 
moved to do so save by the most cogent 
reasons, Such reasons have been sup- 
plied by the situation in which the trans- 
portation interests of the country were 
placed and the action taken by Congress 
to relieve that situation. 


Our findings in Increased Rates, 1920, 
supra, were responsive, as the repart 
shows, to legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress as part of the transportation act, 
1920, approved February 29, 1920, now 
incorporated in the interstate commerce 
act as part of section 15a thereof. 

In accordance with these statutory pro- 
visions we designated four rate groups, 
one of which embraces the ‘territory 
bounded on the west by the Mississippi 
river and on the south by the Ohio river 
and the main line of the Norfolk & West- 
ern; and we _ authorized increased 
rates, fares, and charges that were de- 
signed to enable the carriers as a whole 
in that rate group, “under honest, effi- 
cient, and economical management and 
reasonable expenditures for maintenance 
of way, structures, and equipment,” to 
earn an aggregate annual net railway op- 
erating income equal, as nearly as may be, 
to 51%4 per cent upon the aggregate value 
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of the railway property of such carriers 
in that group, plus one-half of 1 per cent 
of that aggregate value for improvements, 
betterments, or equipment, chargeable to 
capital account. 

Congress has taken, as the basis for 
determining a fair return for the rail- 
roads, the aggregate value of the railway 
properties in each group held for 
and used in the service of transportation. 
In making a tentative finding of the value 
of the railway properties in each group, 
for the purposes of our report, we in- 
cluded all the railway property of each 
carrier held for and used in the service 
of transportation. This should not be 
construed as holding that jurisdiction over 
intrastate rates and fares has been taken 
away from the state and reposed in us. 
We find nothing in the law to indicate 
that such was the intent of Congress. 

3ut Congress has directed that we allow 
rates that will yield in the aggregate a 
return of 5% or 6 per cent upon the 
value of the railway property in each of 
the groups. There can be no doubt of the 
power of Congress to devise and provide 
for carrying into effect a plan for assur- 
ing to the nation’s interstate railroads a 
fair return upon the value of their prop- 
erty; and the full control by Congress of 
this matter is not to be denied on the 
ground that the carriers’ aggregate earn- 
ings are a commingling of intrastate 
revenue and interstate revenue. 

The record shows that the refusal of the 
state of New York to permit the carriers 
to increase the rates and fares here in 
controversy to the extent approved by us 
is costing the railroads between $11,000,000 
and $12,000,000 annually. In other words, 
the annual earnings of the interstate car- 
riers operating in New York are now be- 
tween $11,000,000 and $12,000,000 less than 
they would be if the general level of rates 
and fares approved by us had become 
effective on intrastate traffic; and to that 
extent the declared purpose of Congress 
is defeated by a_ preferential basis of 
rates and fares maintained by authority 
of the state of New York. 

This proceeding presents a_ practical 
question which we have endeavored to 
deal with in a practical way. The needs 
of these interstate carriers for revenue 
to enable them to provide adequate trans- 
portation service and facilities are im- 
mediate and, in the interest of the public, 
can not be permitted to await the con- 
sideration in detail of individual fares, 
charges, and rates. The record shows that 
the respondent carriers perform the serv- 
ices here in question under substantially 
similar circumstances and_ conditions, 
whether in respect of interstate or intra- 
state transportation; and that the lower 
basis of intrastate fares, charges, and rates 
results in undue prejudice against inter- 
state passengers and shippers and unjust 
discrimination against interstate commerce. 
The present record warrants the findings 
hereinafter made. Those findings are 
without prejudice to the right of the 
authorities of the state of New York or 
of any other interested party, to apply 
in the proper manner for a modification 
of our findings and order as to any fares, 
charges, or rates on the ground that the 
latter are not related to the interstate 
fares, charges, or rates in such a way as 
to contravene the provisions of the inter- 
state commerce act. 


Passenger Fares 


The record leaves no doubt as to the 
unduly preferential character of the in- 
trastate fares and charges now in effect 
Interstate pas- 


in the state of New York. 
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senger fares are in general on a basis of 
3.6 cents per mile as maximum. Passen- 
gers traveling between points.in the state 
of New York and points in other states 
may be required to pay 3.6 cents per mile, 
whereas passengers traveling within the 
state of New York pay only 3 cents per 
mile. The basis of 3.6 cents applies on 
intrastate traffic in every state bordering 
on the state of New York. In other 
words, intrastate passengers in New York 
enjoy a basis of fares distinctly lower 
than those exacted of interstate travelers 
in the same territory, often riding in the 
same trains, and also lower than the fares 
paid by intrastate passengers in neighbor- 
ing states. The record shows beyond 
question that there are no_ transporta- 
tion conditions in the state of New York 
that justify lower rates or fares, on the 
whole, than those applicable in neigh- 
boring states, or lower than the interstate 
rates and fares between points in New 
York and points in other states. 

The situation is well illustrated by the 
fares between New York City and Buffalo. 
Of the several available routes connecting 
these points that over the New York Cen- 
tral is intrastate while the others are in- 
terstate. Exclusive of war taxes it ap- 
pears that since August 26, 1920, the fare 
has been $14.27 over the interstate routes 
and $13.16 over the New York Central, 
a difference of $1.11 in favor of the pas- 
senger using the latter route. In the 
case of a passenger occupying a lower 
Pullman berth the difference is increased 
to $2.36. Moreover, a passenger travel- 
ing from New York City to a point west 
of Buffalo can, by buying a ticket to 
Buffalo over the New York Central and 
buying another ticket at Buffalo to his 
destination, defeat the through interstate 
fare. Representatives of the icarriers 
stated that the inevitable result of this 
situation would be the reduction of the 
interstate fare from New York to Buffalo 
to the level of the intrastate fare, and 
that this would tend to disrupt the entire 
fabric of the interstate passenger fares in 
the territory involved. 

Inasmuch as the excess-baggage 
charges are arranged upon a scale bear- 
ing a fixed relationship to passenger fares 
and correspondingly graded in amount, 
such charges are governed by the pas- 
senger fares, and any discrimination in 
passenger fares would necessarily involve 
a discrimination in  excess-baggage 
charges. This statement concerning the 
manner in which the baggage charges are 
determined is based upon the schedule of 
rates and charges of the carriers now on 
file in the commission’s office. 


Rates on Milk and Cream 


The expression “milk and cream” as 
used herein includes milk, cream, skim 
milk, buttermilk, condensed milk, evapo- 
rated milk, and pot cheese, and for the pur- 
pose of indicating the effect upon inter- 
state commerce and upon the revenues 
of carriers, of the discrimination under 
consideration, we give illustrations as fol- 
lows: 

The New York Central operates nine 
milk trains daily into the New York City 
district, carrying 1,300,000 quarts of milk 
and cream, of which approximately 75 
per cent is shipped over intrastate routes 
and approximately 25 per cent over inter- 
state routes. 

Nine or ten carloads of milk and cream 
per day originate on the Ulster & Dela- 
ware, which extends from Kingston, N. Y., 
northwesterly to Oneonta, 107 miles. The 
cars are delivered to the New York Cen- 
tral at Kingston and, together with six or 
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seven cars originating on a branch of the 
latter carrier extending southwesterly 
from Kingston, are there formed into a 
milk train which moves to New York 
over the tracks of the West Shore line. 
This route runs through a part of the state 
of New Jersey, the West Shore terminals 
being at Weehawken, N. J., and is there- 
fore an interstate route. Shipments of 
milk and cream also originate at points 
along the east side of the Hudson in 
territory not far distant from that served 
by the Ulster & Delaware and move to 
New York over the intrastate route of 
the New York Central along the east bank 
of the Hudson river. On shipments using 
the interstate route the rates charged are 
20 per cent higher than those over the 
intrastate route, although there is no jus- 
tification from a transportation viewpoint 
for a difference in the rates. 

Again, a milk train is operated by the 
Delaware & Hudson from Eagle Bridge, 
N. Y., which is northeast of Troy, in a 
northerly direction, a distance of 52 miles, 
to Castleton, Vt., thence southwesterly to 
Troy, N. Y., where it is delivered to the 
New York Central. Between Eagle 
Bridge and Castleton this train crosses 
the state line three times and again shortly 
after leaving Castleton for Troy. All 
shipments received before the last cross- 
ing of the state line are interstate ship- 
ments, the others intrastate shipments, On 
milk and cream in this train which hap- 
pens to cross a state line charges must 
be paid substantially in excess of those 
applying on intrastate shipments moving 
in the same train. There is no doubt that 
shipments of milk and cream originating 
in western Vermont and shipped to the 
New York City district over interstate 
routes are in direct competition with ship- 
ments of the same commodities originat- 
ing in the eastern part of the state of 
New York and moving to the New York 
City district over intrastate routes. 

Furthermore, there is a substantial por- 
tion of the state of New York, which 
embraces, generally speaking, the cen- 
tral portion of the state, from which milk 
and cream may move to the New York 
City district over either interstate routes 
or intrastate routes. For the purpose of 
illustration we may refer to the line of the 
New York Central extending from Al- 
bany to Syracuse with a branch line ex- 
tending from Syracuse southeasterly to 
Earlville, and to the line of the Delaware 
& Hudson from Binghamton to Albany. 
From this whole territory shipments of 
milk and cream may move to the New 
York City district over intrastate routes. 
From the same general territory, how- 
ever, shipments may be moved over the in- 
terstate routes of the New York, Ontario & 
Western, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, and the Lehigh Valley railroads. 
Each of these roads has one or more 
points of contact with the New York 
Central’s main line between Utica and 
Syracuse and with its branches in that 
territory. Shipments moving over the 
interstate routes now pay charges 20 per 
cent higher than those charged for ship- 
ments from substantially the same terri- 
tory moving over intrastate routes. 

The rates on milk and cream to the New 
York City district have been considered 
by us at various times. -In Milk and 
Cream Rates to New York City, 45 I. C 
C., 412, we found that the interstate rates 
on this traffic were unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial to shippers from near-by 
points and unduly preferential of ship- 
pers from distant points; and we pre- 
scribed a scale of mileage rates, in blocks 


of 10 miles each, for distances up to 630 
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miles. The prescribed basis was also 
adopted by the New York Central on 
intrastate traffic, resulting in a uniform 
scale of rates over interstate and intra- 
state routes. By the application of the 
20 per cent increase to interstate rates 
without a corresponding increase in intra- 
state rates, this uniformity has been de- 
stroyed. 


Commutation Fares 


The record contains comparatively little 
evidence on the subject of commutation 
fares, but so far as it goes it discloses 
facts in the presence of which we can 
not presume that the existing rate struc- 
ture is just and reasonable in its estab- 
lished relationships and that it should be 
adopted as the basis upon which a general 
advance should be authorized, as in the 
foregoing particulars. We shall therefore 
reserve for future consideration this 
branch of the case, and as to it we do not 
now make any finding or enter any order, 
but we shall keep the case open for further 
investigation, limited to the subject of 
commutation fares and commutation bag- 
gage charges in the state of New York 
as to the question whether they cause 
any undue or unreasonable advantage, 
preference, or prejudice as between per- 
sons or localities in intrastate commerce 
on the one hand, and interstate or foreign 
commerce on the other hand, or any un- 
due, unreasonable, or unjust discrimina- 
tion against interstate or foreign com- 
merce, 


Findings 


Subject to the above reservation in the 
matter of commutation fares and com- 
mutation baggage charges, we are of the 
opinion and find that the increases made 
by the carriers under Ex Parte 74, relat- 
ing to passenger fares and baggage charges 
and now in effect, result in reasonable 
passenger fares and baggage charges 
for interstate transportation within the 
territory involved in this proceeding, and 
that the failure of the carriers within the 
state of New York to increase the stand- 
ard intrastate fares and charges corre- 
spondingly has resulted in the past and 
will result in the future: In intrastate 
fares and charges lower than the corre- 
sponding interstate fares and charges; in 
undue prejudice to persons traveling in 
interstate commerce within the state of 
New York and between points in the state 
of New York and points in other states; 
in undue preference and advantage to per- 
sons traveling intrastate in New York, and 
in unjust discrimination against interstate 
commerce, 

We further find that said undue prej- 
udice and unjust discrimination should be 
removed by making increases in said in- 
trastate passerger fares and _ baggage 
charges which shall correspond with the 
increases heretofore made as aforesaid in 
interstate passenger fares and baggage 
charges. 
We further find that the increases made 
the carriers under Ex Parte 74, relat- 
ing to space occupied by passengers in 

eping and parlor cars, result in reason- 
/ie charges for the occupancy of such 
space by passengers traveling in interstate 
nmerce in the territory involved in this 
ceeding, and that the failure of the 
rriers within the state of New York to 
rease correspondingly the charges for 

space for passengers traveling in in- 
‘state commerce has resulted in the past 

' will result in the future: In intra- 
state charges lower than the correspond- 
ing interstate charges; in undue prejudice 
to persons traveling in interstate commerce 
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within the state of New York and between 
points in the state of New York and points 
in other states; in undue preference and 
advantage to persons traveling intrastate 
in New York, and in unjust discrimina- 
tion against interstate commerce. 

We further find that said undue prej- 
udice and unjust discrimination should be 
removed by making increases in said in- 
trastate charges which shall correspond 
with the increases heretofore made as 
aforesaid in interstate charges. 

We further find that the increases made 
by the carriers under Ex Parte 74, relat- 
ing to rates on milk and cream, and now 
in effect, result in reasonable rates on 
milk and cream for interstate transpor- 
tation within the territory involved in this 
proceeding, and that the failure of the car- 
riers within the state of New York to 
increase the intrastate rates on milk and 
cream correspondingly has resulted in the 
past and will result in the future: In 
intrastate rates lower than the correspond- 
ing interstate rates; in undue prejudice to 
shippers of milk and cream in interstate 
commerce within the state of New York 
and between points in the state of New 
York and points in other states; in un- 
due preference and advantage to shippers 
of milk and cream in intrastate commerce 
in New York, and in unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. 

We further find that said undue prej- 
udice and unjust discrimination should be 
removed by making increases in said in- 
trastate rates on milk and cream which 
shall correspond with the increases hereto- 
fore made as aforesaid in the rates on 
milk and cream shipped in_ interstate 
commerce. 

We further find that, whether the afore- 
said passenger fares, baggage charges, 
surcharges, or rates on milk and cream 
pertain to transportation in interstate com- 
merce or to transportation in intrastate 
commerce, the transportation services, in 
each instance, are performed by the car- 
riers under substantially similar circum- 
stances and conditions. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Commissioner Eastman Dissents 


Commissioner Eastman gave a dissent- 
ing opinion in part as follows: 

I am unable to join in the decision of 
the majority, because I believe it goes 
beyond our lawful power. 

It is, I think, our duty to conclude that 
when the Congress expects us to exercise 
new powers at the expense of the states, 
we shall be told to do so in plain and 
unmistakable terms. 

In defining our jurisdiction, at the very 
beginning of the interstate commerce act, 
paragraph 2 of section 1 states that the 
provisions of the act shall not apply— 

To the transportation of passengers or 
property, or to the receiving, delivering, 
storage, or handling of property, wholly 
within one State and not shipped to or 
from a foreign country from or to any 
place in the United States as aforesaid. 

The language is unequivocal, and there 
is no subsequent provision which runs 
counter to the limitation. It is interstate 
and not intrastate transportation with 
which the act has to do. Under paragraph 
4 of section 13 it is true that we may 
prescribe intrastate rates, but only for the 
purpose of removing unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. Plainly this 
power springs from and is merely an in- 
cident of the duty to regulate and protect 
interstate traffic. 

Turning to section 15(a), our duty to 
establish rates which will enable carriers 
to earn a fair return upon the aggregate 
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value of their railway property relates 
and is confined to interstate rates. With- 
out regard to the limitation of section 1, 
there is no “clearly manifested purpose” 
to extend our authority over intrastate 
rates, and certainly there is none in view 
of this limitation. Nor is such a con- 
clusion inconsistent with a reasonable in- 
terpretation and practical application of 
this section. A rule is laid down for our 
guidance, but our duty is confined to inter- 
state rates and it is a duty merely to 
maintain such rates at the level which will 
yield the return desired, assuming that the 
states will exercise their own power justly 
and taking into consideration our right 
to correct intrastate rates which unjustly 
discriminate against interstate commerce. 

Following our decision applications were 
filed for authority to make like increases 
in intrastate rates, fares, and charges. 
With a few minor exceptions the freight 
increases sought were permitted at once 
to become effective, as was possible under 
the state statutes, without indication of 
approval or disapproval and subject to 
complaint or investigation in the future. 
The situation was different as to passenger 
fares. By a provision of the New York 
law there are limited to a maximum of 3 
cents per mile, but the state commission 
pointed out that it could permit fares in 
excess of this limit upon a showing that 
existing fares were insufficient to afford 
reasonable compensation for the service 
rendered. Notwithstanding this intimation 
the carriers offered no evidence and did 
not assert that the fares were insufficient, 
but relied upon the fact that we had per- 
mitted an increase of 20 per cent in the 
interstate fares. Under the circumstances 
no course seemed open to the New York 
commission except to deny the application, 
and this it did upon the sole ground of 
lack of evidence. 

There is no basis for a belief that the 
New York commission is disposed to deal 
other than justly with the carriers, or that 
it would have been unduly exacting if 
they had undertaken to show insufficiency 
of compensation. Upon the facts before us 
and in a spirit of comity the carriers 
might well be remitted to the state tribunal 
to exhaust their remedies before coming 
to us for action which will deprive the 
state of all authority over intrastate fares 
so long as our order remains in effect. In 
this view of the matter whatever losses 
in revenue the carriers may have suffered 
are chargeable to their own default. 

If the issue before us is not essentially 
different from the issue which has been 
considered in prior “Shreveport cases,” it 
will, I thiak, be conceded that while the 
evidence tuay be sufficient to justify action 
against certain intrastate fares and charges, 
it is not sufficient to justify the all-em- 
bracing action which the majority approve. 
This is indicated by the fact that the car- 
riers have not seen fit to rely upon prefer- 
ence to persons or communities, none of 
which are complaining, but have rested 
their case chiefly upon the allegation that 
the intrastate rates are upon a lower level 
than the interstate and fail to contribute 
their fair share of the railway operating 
income to which we have found that the 
carriers in the eastern group are entitled. 

We were there faced with the necessity 
of providing without delay the additional 
revenue needed to bring the aggregate in- 
come of the carriers to the level prescribed 
by the act, and we adopted the expedient 
of authorizing horizontal percentage in- 
creases in rates, fares, and charges within 
and between certain territorial groups. 
This expedient was necessary, for any 
detailed consideration of individual rates 
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was impracticable in the time available. 
Nevertheless, it should be noted that the 
act does not prescribe this method of in- 
creasing rates, that our duty under section 
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rates, fares, and charges, so increased and 
now in effect, are just and reasonable. 
Still less does it follow as a necessary 
conclusion, where state authority is in- 
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I am unable to escape the conclusion 
that, even if the theory of the carriers as 
to our power under section thirteen be 





15(a) is a continuing duty, and that our 
finding was only that the method em- 
ployed would “result in rates not unrea- 
sonable in the aggregate.” It rested upon 
the assumption that extensive readjust- 
ment would probably be necessary. It is 
not equivalent to a finding that individual 


rates, fares, and charges, or classes of 


Loans From Revolving Fund 
Wasuincton, D, C. 

HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, Division 4, 
T has issued a report finding that the requirement in 

the provisions of the transportation act relating to loans 
from the revolving fund that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission must certify that the applicant for a loan is unable 
to provide itself with the funds necessary from other sources, 
as a prerequisite to a loan, refers to a practical inability to 
be determined upon the facts of each case and that such 
facts should be furnished by the applicants. A number of 
joans which had been approved by the commission were held 
up by the Treasury Department because the commission had 
certified that the railroads were unable to borrow money else- 
where except at excessive rates of interest. The commission 
then held a hearing for the purpose of considering upon 
what facts it would be warranted in issuing an unqualified 
certificate. The report of Division 4 is as follows: 

“The matter of loans from the revolving fund created by 
paragraph (e) of section 210 of the transportation act, 1920, 
to carriers by railroad subject to the interstate commerce act 
being under consideration, we issued, September 16, 1920, an 
order for a hearing on September 23, 1920, in the matter 
of the proper interpretation of paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) 
of section 210, as amended by section 5 of the sundry civil 
appropriations act, June 5, 1920, particularly the finding 
required by the concluding clause in paragraph (b) as thus 
amended, to wit: that the applicant, in the opinion of the 
commission, is unable to provide itself with the funds neces- 
sary for the aforesaid purposes from other sources. 

“Tt was urged on behalf of the carriers and others who 
appeared before us that 

“(1) The legislative intent of section 210 of the trans- 
portation act, 1920, was to aid the railroads of the country 
in increasing their equipment and other facilities as rapidly 
as possible and thereby enable them properly to serve the 
public during the transition period immediately following 
the termination of federal control. 

“(2) The legislative intent in the requirement of a find- 
ing ‘that the applicant, in the opinion of the commission, 
is unable to provide itself with the funds necessary for the 
aforesaid purposes from other sources,’ was to give preference 
to the financially weak railroads; but if for any reason the 
weaker railroads can not or do not avail themselves of the 
preference, the fund would be available to the stronger lines, 
pursuant to the general purposes of section 210. 

“(3) If the financially strong railroads cannot obtain 
funds from the general investing public without paying an 
excessive rate of interest or submitting to some other undly 
burdensome condition or taking a risk in respect of their 
financial structures not justifiable in the exercise of a sound 
business and financial discretion, it would be clear that such 
railroads are unable to provide themselves with the funds 
necessary from other sources, and in such cases, we would 
be justified, upon a proper showing by the applicant, in mak- 
ing the finding required by the concluding clause of para- 
graph (b) of section 210 of the transportation act, 1920, 


volved, that the passenger fares within 
any particular state must be increased 20 
per cent in order to produce their fair 
share of railway operating income. But 
if our decision in Increased Rates, 1920, is 
not evidence of that fact, certainly there is 
no other evidence of record upon which 
such a conclusion can be based. to 


accepted, at least it should be shown, by 
evidence sufficient to justify a valid opin- 
ion, that the intrastate fares and charges 
in question are not now furnishing ade- 


quate compensation for the — service 


rendered, judged by the standard which 
the Congress has set forth, and that an 
increase of twenty per cent is 
this end. 


necessary 


as amcend-d—namely, ‘that the applicant, in the opinion of 
the commissicn, 1s unable to provide itself with the funds 
necessary for the aforesaid purposes from other sources.’ 

“It was undoubtedly the legislative intent that the rail- 
roads should be enabled, through loans made under section 
210 of the transportation act, 1920, as amended, expeditiously 
to move the commerce of the country, to meet maturing capi- 
tal obligations and otherwise properly to serve the public 
during the transition pericd of two years immediately fol- 
lowing the termination of federal control. 

“The majority of the railroads would not be unable to 
obtain funds on some terms, provided they agreed to burden 
themselves and their patrons for a term of years with un- 
usual and excessive rates of interest. The rate of interest 
which an individual railroad may be required to pay is the 
market for a railroad of its class. 

“Under a literal interpretation of the concluding clause 
of paragraph (b) of section 210 of the transportation act, 
1920, as amended, the majority of railroads would be unable 
to qualify for loans. The remainder of the railroads, while 
able to make the showing that they are unable to obtain 
funds from other sources, generally cannot make the further 
showing required by the statute that ‘the prospective earning 
power and the character of the security offered are such as 
to furnish reasonable assurance of the applicant’s ability to 
repay the loan within the time fixed therefor and to meet its 
other obligations in connection with such loan.’ Under these 
conditions it would be practically impossible to make any 
loans, and section 210 of the transportation act, 1920, as 
amended, would be reduced to a nullity. 

“In order to give force and effect to the statute, the in 
ability to obtain funds from other sources must be construed 
as an inability to secure funds upon terms which the car 
rier with due regard for the public interest would be justified 
in accepting, and it must be held that an excessive rate of 
interest or other unduly burdensome or injurious conditions 
which the exercise of sound business discretion will not per- 
mit constitute inability, within the meaning of the statute, 
to obtain funds from other sources. 

“We find that inability to obtain funds from other sources 
contemplated by the concluding clause of paragraph (| 
of section 210 of the transportation act, 1920, as amende 
is not an absolute inability, but a practical inability or in 
ability within the exercise of sound business discretion in 
the public interest to be determined by the consideration oi! 
the facts of each particular case. Complete and concret 
statements of such facts should be furnished by applicants 
showing their efforts to obtain the necessary funds from oth 
sources and the result of such efforts and if they have alread 
employed their credit, how a further recourse thereto would 
affect them.” 


| 
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Prumsp PLAN DeaAp.—The Plumb plan of government own 
ship of railroads is dead—deader than a door nail. It was killed 
by the very men whose leaders tried to put it over. Their po! 
cies resulted in such a degree of inefficiency that railroads wé 
a losing proposition. The government has not yet squared ac- 
counts with their owners.—lVilliamsport (Pa.) Grit. 
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Material Storage Facilities on the Western Maryland 


The Organization of a Strong Service of Supply 


Development of the Purchasing and Stores Departments as a Unit 
on the Western Maryland 


on the perfection of its organization. Years ago the 
purchase of railway materials was regarded as a minor 
function and was entrusted to an official usually burdened 
with more pressing duties. He was expected to exercise 
reasonably good business judgment and, above all, to make 
sure that the supplies furnished were ample to meet any 
emergency. What such a policy would result in if pursued 
by the railroads at the present time can only be imagined. 
The growth and value of railway purchases has been 
stupendous. Recent valuation studies reveal the fact that 
in 1870 a railway coach cost about $5,000. Today a rail- 
way coach costs nearly eight times that amount. The rail- 
roads have long been recognized as the largest consumers 
of material; they now use over 1,200 complete units of 


T= VALUE of'a purchasing department depends largely 


' material .and nearly 50,000 different working parts or ac- 


cessories. Any of this material to have an earning power 
must be purchased to best fit the purpose for which it is 
acquired. 

The necessity for definite policies with respect to the 
purchase of supplies and for system in handling material 
soon became apparent in the development of modern rail- 
roading, but the growth of an organization capable of super- 
vising all the minute details involved in the task of supply- 
ing the railroads, while at the same time shaping and 
executing a judicious policy with respect to the purchase 
of material, has been very slow. Those who have realized 
what could be saved to the railroads by systematizing the 
handling of supplies, establishing a safe policy toward the 
accumulation of material stocks and exercising trained 
judgment in the conduct of purchases, have often found 
it difficult to impress the value of these ideas on the manage- 
ment of a railroad. It has been stated that the responsi- 
bility for the purchase and distribution of materials was 
originally placed in the hands of departments without par- 
ticular reference to the qualifications of the department for 
this important function. It was characteristic that these 
departments should resist a transfer of these functions to 


another department particularly where it was anticipated 
that this step might restrict the availability of supplies. 

It has required persistent effort to establish the present 
standing of the supply department. The economies that have 
been realized in the purchase of railway supplies and the 
improvement that has been effected in the distribution of 
materials may broadly be credited to the better organization 
of these activities. What remains to be accomplished toward 
reducing the aggregate cost of supplies and the efficiency 
of their distribution will probably be effected through per- 
fecting a strong unit organization embodying both the pur- 
chase and ultimate distribution of material. Such a unit 
may properly be defined as the “service of supply”. What 
such an organization constitutes, what its duties are, its 
methods and its policies, have been quite clearly defined by 
M. E. Towner, general purchasing agent of the Western 
Maryland as a result of his work in establishing an effective 
service of supply on that railroad. 


Western Maryland Unit Organization 


The outstanding feature of the organization plan as it 
has been worked out on the Western Maryland is that the 
entire responsibility for the purchase and distribution of 
materials rests with one department and that this depart- 
ment is on a parity with the operating, the mechanical and 
other major departments of the railroad in its respective 
relation to the chief executive officer. This is a radical 
departure from the plan of organization relating to the 
purchase and distribution of supplies on many railroads, 
but it must be admitted that there can be no division of 
responsibility with this form of organization. There can 
be no question as to who is responsible for the delivery of 
materials in accordance with the requisitions from the me- 
chanical and other departments, or who is responsible for 
maintaining the lowest investment in materials consistent 
with safety. It is pertinent to state in this connection that 
during the days of the Railroad Administration a very small 
proportion of the delays to equipment undergoing repairs 
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reported as due to shortage of material came from railroads 
on which the purchase and distribution of supplies was in 
the hands of a strong unit organization. 

As will be noted on the accompanying organization chart, 
the general storekeeper reports directly to the general purchas- 
ing agent who, as the responsible chief of the service of 
supply, reports directly to the president of the railroad. 
Division storekeepers in turn report to the general store- 
keeper and the local storekeepers report to their respective 
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Exercises jurisdiction over the payrolls, involving changes or 
additions. 

Directs inspection service arrangements. 

Addresses urgers to the general storekeeper anticipating the pur- 
chase of materials. 

Keeps department heads notified of general market conditions, 
prices and shipping possibilities. 

Studies price and general market conditions as noted in trade 
journals. ‘ 

Receives representatives of supply firms. 


President 








Genera/ 
Purchasing Agent 











| Assistant to General 
Purchasing Agent 











[ Stationer _ | 


—, “General Storekeeper | 











Division Storekeepers | 




















Agent | Storekeepers ~ 

















Service Jests and | Committee on Stationery 


Standards, Forms and Equipment, 
General Purchasing Agent General Purchasing Agent 
and Department Heads Chairman 











Organization of the Service of Supply on the Western Maryland 


division storekeepers, as is the usual custom. The relation 
of the tie and timber agent to the general purchasing agent 
does not differ from the usual practice. ‘The stationer, 
it will be observed, reports directly to the assistant to the 
purchasing agent. 

The general purchasing agent is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Stationery Forms and Equipment whose recom- 
mendations are made direct to the president. This is ap- 
parently an admirable arrangement but one which would 
hardly be practical on a larger railroad. Likewise the plan 
relating to service tests and standards as shown in the ac- 
companying diagram assures this subject the prestige it 
deserves but would evidently have to be modified if applied 
in principle to a larger system. 


Analysis of Individual Duties 


On the Western Maryland the purchasing force is desig- 
nated as the Service of Supply-Purchasing Section and the 
stores force as the Service of Supply-Stores Section. Each 
position in this service, from the purchasing agent down, is 
classified by title and the work of each position is designated 
under the caption ‘““Tour of Duties,” enabling each one to 
familiarize himself with the accomplishments to be effected. 
Sufficient elasticity is allowed to inculcate individual ambition 
and effort, resulting in promotion on the basis of merit. This 
analysis of individual duties has resulted in the elimination 
of overlapping and of useless positions on the Western Mary- 
land to the extent of approximately 714 per cent of the total 
payroll of this department. 

The “Tour of Duties” for each of the individual officers 
as shown on the organization diagram together with an ab- 
stract of the Tour of Duties assigned to some of the more 
important subordinate positions is as follows: 


Purchasing Section 
DuTIES OF THE GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


Attends to all contract matters. 

Deals with all new equipment or A. F. E. purchase matters. 

Supervises all trial propositions or tests. 

Supervises the check maintained on the service rendered by vari- 
ous materials. 

Deals with changes or substitution of materials. 

Arranges specifications in conjunction with various departments. 

Approves all requisitions or emergency purchases. 


Attends to such locai work as necessary to keep in touch with 
department heads in connection with their material require- 
ments. 

Maintains check cn entire stock to expedite work and properly 
systematize same. 

Supervises work of stores department and the tie and timber 
agent. 

Purchases fuel. 


DUTIES OF THE TIE AND TIMBER AGENT 


Attends to all details relating to the purchase of cross-ties and 
lumber. 

Maintains a list of all producers on the railroad, a current survey 
of the railroad’s productive sources and annual production 
possibilities; also of the available timber that might be cut 
into cross-ties. 

Supervises the tie and timber inspection force. 

Checks up the lumber requirements and arranges for inspection 
at mill or destination. 

Arranges such prices and contracts as are necessary to stimulate 
production. 

Enforces standard specifications and grading rules. 

Arranges for the proper use of the tie check to insure against 
improper use. 

Directs the piling and handling of lumber by the general store- 
keeper. 

Exercises jurisdiction where economies can be worked out, par- 
ticularly in connection with keeping down special kinds or 
sizes. 

Co-operates with roadmasters and supervisors in connection with 
cross-tie production and prospective sources of supply. 

Co-operates with the chief engineer relative to the proper dis- 
tribution of cross-ties. 

Reports on the use of treated ties. 

Advises relative to the development of timber holdings owned 
by the railroad, including the sale of merchantable lumber. 


DuTiEs oF ASSISTANT TO GENERAL PuRCHASING AGENT 


Attends to material delivery, follow-up system, including urgers 
for material on order. 

Handles correspondence and matters pertaining to payment of 
accounts overdue. 

Establishes facts relative to the delivery of material that may be 
claimed short by the stores section. 

Attends to the daily distribution of bills rendered. 

Makes up monthly statement of purchases as charged to classifica- 
tions, showing outstanding obligations. 

Directs fuel oil, car wheel, oxygen and prest-o-lite deliveries. 

Approves bills and vouchers. 
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Supervises operation of office in absence of general purchasing expiration of contract in sufficient time to take advantage of 


agent. 

Attends to special matters as designated by the general purchasing 
agent. 

DUTIES OF THE STATIONER 

Directs the purchase of stationery. 

Supervises the standardization of stationery forms and office de- 
vices, also proposed changes to standard forms. 

Maintains a check of the stationery stock record and quantity 
records, also typewriter record, etc. 

Checks all bid requests before these are sent out. 


DUTIES OF THE ORDER CLERK 
Writes orders from approved requisitions (orders average 600 
monthly). 
Writes all orders from daily emergency requests. 
Writes all bid requests applying on regular requisitions. 
Checks back all orders when written and checks requisitions to 
see that no orders are placed without price. 
Tabulates all inquiry figures. 
Duties oF INvoIcE CLERK 
Checks back all bills received with regular orders to note the 
quantities, f. o. b. points, terms and prices. 
Checks up the statements of accounts. 
Keeps an alphabetical record of bills rendered. 
Lists bills daily to general storekeeper. 
Checks the return of bills from general storekeeper (based on 
vouchers received). 
Reports balances overdue on orders or old orders. 
Files daily all requisitions and copies of orders. 


Duties oF Price Book CLERK 


Receives and enters all bills in price book record. The price 
book shows a record as to the date of order, order number, 
f. o. b. terms, destination of material, supply firm, price, 
quantity billed, classification, number and date of bill. (This 
record is checked to catch duplicate billing.) 

Checks list prices against catalogue lists. (This applies particu- 
larly to general lists, repair part lists or contracts.) 

Endorses requisitions with the prices previously paid when neces- 
sary. 

Reports increase in quantity on any commodity ordered. 

Maintains a comparative record of the total quantity, average 
price and total value of items used. (Listed alphabetically 
so as to cover five years upon a comparative basis.) 


Duties oF CHIEF CLERK 

Receives all incoming mail and marks requisitions. 

Attends to all correspondence relative to orders, giving special 
attention to specifications, changes on orders, prices, can- 
cellation of orders and telephone requests for emergency 
orders. 

Follows up material on test, material standardization and the list 
of standards. 

Supervises material routing. (This work is especially important 
on account of freight terms, embargo situations, etc.). 

Supervises wheel records and replacements. 

Checks monthly price sheet of commodities used on maintenance 
of way estimates. 

Maintains headlight installation records. 

Keeps a comparative cost record of emergency purchases. 

Supervises general office work and payrolls. 


The duties of the purchasing section, it is also noted, in- 
clude the execution of a daily record of emergency purchases 
in dollars and cents. Strict attention is paid to the elimina- 
tion of purchases of this character as it is believed that one 
of the causes for emergency purchases is the failure to advise 
this department of proposed outlays sufficiently in advance. 
Careful attention is given to the stock of materials that 
should be carried, its proper maintenance and the quantity 
necessary to order with full consideration of the length of 
time required for delivery. Material covered by contract 
usually can be well anticipated, avoiding fill-in or emergency 
purchases at higher prices, or the substitution of other ma- 
terials, the stores section being furnished by the purchasing 
department with a synopsis of such arrangements to assist 
them in ordering on requisition, not only for stock but before 


price before expiration of agreement. This information is 
considered of value whatever market conditions. 

(The concluding portion of this article dealing with the 
duties of the Stores Section and the policies pursued by the 
Purchasing Section will appear in a subsequent issue of the 
Railway Age.—Eptror. ) 


Advantages of Steam and 
Electric Locomotives 


W. Grtsss, chief mechanical engineer of the Pennsyl- 
vania system, was one of the speakers at the joint 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical En- 

gineers and the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 

held in New York on October 22 and reported in the Railway 

Age for October 29, page 739. The discussion of the paper 
prepared by Mr. Gibbs was not available when the first ac- 
count of the meeting was published and an abstract is there- 
fore presented below. 


Discussion by A. W. Gibbs 


After reading the papers on steam versus electric operation 
ef railroads, I cannot but feel that both Messrs. Muhlfeld 
and Armstrong have been a bit too enthusiastic. Both 
methods of operating have their advantages and both have 
decided limitations. 

In Mr. Armstrong’s case his data is largely derived from 
mountain electrification, where the electric locomotive is un- 
doubtedly at its best and the steam at its worst, and he has 
compared with it a type of steam locomotive whose coal and 
water rate is more than double that of locomotives which are 
especially designed for such service. ‘Then on this mountain 
performance he reasons from the particular to the general 
application of electric operation. True, he puts in a dis- 
claimer as to the particular steam locomotives referred to 
representing the best modern practice, which brings up the 
question—Why cite them at all? 

It is not at all certain that the speed advantage claimed 
is by any means true where the steam locomotive is designed 
tor the work. 

Mr. Armstrong gives a comparative statement of the per- 
formance of two steam and one electric locomotive to which 
exception can be taken because the steam locomotives do not 
represent the last word as to those available, and the electric 
locomotive is on paper. 

The table shown herewith gives data for a 2-10-0 type steam 
locomotive of which over 100 are in regular service and of 
which fortunately very full information is available from the 
locomotive testing plant. These locomotives were expressly 
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designed to do all of their work within the economical range 
of steam distribution, the required power being obtained by 
increases in size of cylinders and steam pressure. While I 
have given the power at nearly the speed mentioned by 
Mr. Armstrong, the performance is excellent at double the 
speeds given, but the sacrifice in drawbar pull—from nearly 
60,000 pounds at 14.7 miles per hour to about 43,000 pounds 
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at 25.3 m.p.h.—would not be justified. The figures given 
are within the range where stoker firing is as economical as 
expert hand firing, with the additional advantage that the 
stoker does not get tired. 

This is a special design in which the advantage is that it 
cannot be worked at uneconomical points of cut-off. At 
speeds and pulls where the usual design is also worked at 
an economical range its performance is about the same. 

The Mallet performance given in Mr. Armstrong’s paper 
is evidently that of one of the large compound locomotives. 
In all of these locomotives there is a tendency to choke up 
with increases of speed, due to increase of back pressure. 

The same arrangement of limited maximum cut-off used in 
the 2-10-0 locomotive already described has been embodied in 
a simple Mallet now running. In brief, the improvements in 
the steam locomotive, if properly availed of, have much nar- 
rowed the field of economical electrification. 

Stand-by Losses. While these losses are actual and large 
it is very difficult to fix their value, as they are so much 
affected by the use made of the locomotive. Where the average 
monthly mileage is low the stand-by loss is presumably high, 
and it is a part of good operation to bring up the average 
mileage as high as possible. When all is said the electric 
locomotive has still an advantage with respect to stand-by 
losses, provided there are sufficient trains in motion to smooth 
out the total demand on the power plant, which is assumed 
to be steam operated. 

Weather. ‘The independence of the electric locomotive of 
severe weather is another undoubted advantage, not so much 
because of the performance of the motors but rather from the 
avoidance of losses and delays due to ash-pit work and to 
frozen pipes and other parts, incidental to the presence of 
water on the steam locomotive. 

Liability to Interruption. Electric operation is dependent 
on uninterrupted connection with the source of power. In 
the event of breakage of the line, especially of the overhead 
construction, the trains in the section involved are dead and 
cannot get themselves out of the way of the repair trains. 
On large systems it is customary to make great changes in 
the assignment of locomotives to clear up congestion at any 
point on the system; also, to avail of diversion routes on 
which steam trains may be moved around obstructions on the 
main line. The fact that the steam locomotive is a self- 
contained power plant is an immense advantage in this re- 


spect. In electric operation there is not this freedom of 
movement. 
Speeds. The question of speed is evidently treated from 


the freight standpoint, for there has never been any question 
as to the speed capacity of well designed passenger locomo- 
tives, being far beyond that permitted by the rules. As I 
see it, the feature of high speed of trains is of less impor- 
tance than uniformity of speeds of different trains. If tonnage 
trains had the same speed as preference trains, and could 
thus avoid the great delay due to side tracking of trains of 
inferior rights, far more would be accomplished than the 
mere saving in time over the division due to the increased 
speed. 

Extent of Electrification. Where electrification is contem- 
plated a very serious question is: What shall be its extent? 
Naturally the desire would be to wipe out as many as pos- 
sible of the extensive accessories to steam operation. If, 
however, it becomes necessary to operate steam trains over 
the electrified section, it will obviously be necessary to retain 
water stations and possibly fuel stations, provided the elec- 
trified section is sufficiently long. This operation of steam 
locomotives under their own power over electrified sections 
would be necessary in case of redistribution and possibly in 
case of diversions where the electrified section formed part 
of the diverted line. Therefore, the claim for economy in 
doing away with these features of steam operation would 
probably not be realized. 
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Mr. Muhlfeld’s Paper. Mr. Muhlfeld ignores the fact 
that the medern improvements which have so added to the 
performance of the steam locomotives are potential only. For 
instance, it is very possible and common by indifference to so 
carry water in the boiler that the superheater becomes merely 
a steam dryer and its value disappears. In many cases be- 
cause of neglect of damper mechanism or from dirty flues 
little benefit is derived from improved appliances. Modern- 
izing of steam locomotives calls for intelligent use of the 
devices, which will come when the old spirit of loyalty returns. 

Conclusions. ‘The electric locomotive or electric operation 
has in many cases undoubted operating advantages because 
the power is generated in quantity at few sources and the 
power on any one train is not limited by the capacity of a 
self-contained portable power plant; sustained speeds are 
possible—due to independence of fuel and water stations and, 
as a result of both these conditions, better use can be made 
of a given stretch of road. 

Electrification does not at all obviate the numerous class 
of delays due to the train itself, such as hot boxes or other 
of the numerous derangements which when combined so much 
retard the movement over the road. Electrification does not 
obviate that class of delay arising from necessary classifica- 
tion on line of the road to meet terminal requirements. Where 
the terminal conditions limit the capacity of the road as a 
whole electrification is not the remedy. 

The relative cost of repairs of both classes of equipment 
cannot be fairly stated at the present time because main- 
tenance conditions are so abnormal and because the most mod- 
ern locomotives of both classes are too new to have reached 
a stable condition, this being especially true of the electric 
one. While the indications are that the maintenance of the 
electric locomotive will be less than that of the steam, it must 
be remembered that the electric locomotives are dead affairs 
without the necessary electric generating, transmitting, con- 
verting and track appliances, all of which are an added ex- 
pense, due solely to electrification; hence the cost of main- 
tenance of all of these, in addition to that of all of the loco- 
motives, divided by the locomotive mileage, is the real treas- 
ury cost of maintenance per locomotive mile. 

It is to be noted that practically all of the electrification 
on steam railroads so far have been based on local conditions. 
In the electrifications in and around cities a moving cause 
has been the elimination of smoke and other objectionable 
features incidental to steam operation, and the possibility of 
increasing the capacities of the passenger terminals. On the 
Milwaukee road it was the utilization of available water 
power. On the Norfolk & Western it was to secure increase 
in capacity on a congested mountain division with tunnel 
complications. It is fair to assume that other electrifications 
will be similarly governed by local conditions. 

If, after careful consideration of the road, based on actual 
train sheets for the heaviest actual or probable congested op- 
eration; the capacity and number of active and available 
locomotives required; crediting the operation with incidental 
savings which may be effected, and eliminating expenses 
peculiar to steam operation; it appears that ‘there would be 
economy in electrification, either from actual savings or better 
operations, or both, it still remains for the management to 
decide whether the money required can be spent to better 
advantage for electrification than for some other features of 
the general operation. 


RarLroaps Get A Ric REvENUE from the automobile industry, 
according to an estimate made by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. It is calculated that freight bills on 
the finished product alone exceed $100,000,000 annually; that 
500,000 freight cars are needed in a year to carry automobiles, 
trucks and finished parts; and that 570,730 machines have been 
delivered over highways in the last 21 months—business for an 
additional 170,000 cars, if the cars could have been found. 




















Some Present Day Problems of the Railway Rail’ 


The Question of Deferred Renewals Is No More Important Than 
That of Failures in Service 


By C. W. Gennet, Jr. 


Manager Rail Inspection, Robert W. Hunt & Co., 


OME TIME AGO I est:mated that there was a shortage of 
S 10,000,000 tons of rails in the United States as of Jan- 

uary 1, 1917. This figure was reached by taking ac- 
count of the annual consumption of rails for 24 years and 
the increased mileage of the roads reporting to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the same period. ‘The shortage 
mentioned could be defined as the amount of rail of 85-lb. 
section necessary to put the roads in a prime physical con- 
dition typical of good practice necessary for handling the 
heavy equipment and traffic desired. No particular reason 
has developed for modifying the calculated shortage of 10,- 
000,000 tons then existing, but the three years of government 
control requires that an addition of probably 2,000,000 tons 
be made to it, so that 12,000,000 tons really represents the 
actual shortage to-day. 


Deficiency in Renewals 


For six years prior to 1914 the total consumption—mean- 
ing production plus imports and minus exports—of all rails 
in the United States was 16,085,000 tons, or an average per 
year of 2,680,000 tons. For the six years 1914 to 1919 in- 
clusive the total consumption was 12,124,000 tons, or an 
average of 2,020,000 tons. Thus, the total deficiency in con- 
sumption for six years is approximately 4,000,000 tons, to 
which must be added probably 1,000,000 tons more for the 
year now ending. In other words, 5,000,000 tons of rail 
should be provided at once to balance the rate of consump- 
tion that existed for six years prior to the war, and, needless 
to say, this figure takes no account of the tremendously in- 
creased volume of traffic which has worn out rails with great 
rapidity in the last few years. 

Calculations, therefore, indicate that as an emergency 
measure 5,000,000 tons should be furnished the roads im- 
mediately, while in addition there is an apparent shortage of 
7,000,000 tons more necessary to put the roads in the proper 
physical condition. These tonnages, representing deficiencies, 
must be supplied over and above the normal consumption 
which for a considerable period prior to the war averaged 
about 2,800,000 tons annually. A very conservative estimate 
then shows, after making allowance for rates of renewal 
which cannot be calculated accurately, and allowing 500,000 
tons per year for export purposes, that the country’s rail mills 
should be called on to produce at least 4,500,000 tons of rails 
per year for the next five years to insure a return to normalcy. 

For many years, up to say 1906, the country’s production 
of steel ingots and rails increased proportionately, rails then 
being regarded as one of the principal, if not the chief, ton- 
nage factors of ingot production. As high as 30 per cent of 
the total ingot supply had been rolled into rails, and in 1906, 
the banner year of rail production, when 3,977,000 tons were 
rolled, about 18 per cent of all the ingots produced were made 
into rails. Ingot production has increased steadily and rap- 
idly, and in 1917, it was practically double that of 1906. 
ut rail production has declined almost as steadily and 
rapidly, and in 1917 when all ingot production records were 
hroken the tonnage of rails rolled amounted to only 6% per 

vent of the tonnage of ingots cast. The demand for miscel- 
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laneous products and the lessened demand for rails have re- 
sulted in some cases in forcing rails into the background to 
such an extent that it is doubtful that the rail mills of the 
country today have the actual capacity that they had 15 
years ago. 

It is very difficult to estimate the country’s capacity for 
producing rails today. Probably with sufficient insistence the 
1906 record of nearly 4,000,000 tons could be reached but, as 
pointed out, this could only be done by decreasing production 
of some other products not now easily contemplated. A con- 
servative estimate of the country’s ability to furnish rails 
without serious interference with other business gives 3,500,- 
000 tons as the possible annual ‘yield, and this is 1,000,000 
tons short of what ought to be supplied annually for the next 
five years. 

Defects a Live Subject 

Rail defects serve to foster seemingly continuous discus- 
sion aiming toward their avoidance. Defects are mentioned 
especially, because it certainly does not appear at the present 
time that the wear of open hearth rails is open to serious 
complaint. 

Ordinary figures for failures are not particularly impres- 
sive except to the technician. But interpreting published 
records in a certain way indicates that for open hearth steel 
one rail out of every 800 laid may be expected to fail and 
have to be replaced in the first five years of service. Al- 
though such figures may seem appalling, solace is found in 
the fact that only about half of the total failures are what 
may be termed of a dangerous type. The others consist most- 
ly of defects occurring in the head of rails, which as a rule 
can be detected easily by careful surveillance and removed 
prior to the development of further trouble. Notwithstand- 
ing what the types of failures may be, or how prolific they 
may be, questions of specifications and manufacture are im- 
portant and deserving of the fullest thought. 

There is little use in threshing over the subject of specifi- 
cations, except in a very general way. My criticism of most 
rail specifications is that they are too broad in certain fea- 
tures and too narrow in certain others, with the result that 
both manufacturers and consumers suffer aggravating inci- 
dents that could easily be prevented. Manufacturers fre- 
quently find it difficult to get good steel accepted quickly, and 
on the contrary, railroads are frequently bound to accept what 
unquestionably ought to be rejected outright. 


Cold Straightening 


Specifications lack breadth in the customary clause gov- 
erning straightening. No doubt specifications used in 1844 
read the same as they do now; namely, that “rails must be 
straight in line and surface.” The result of this requirement 
is that rails may be strained beyond their elastic limit in 20 
or more places by repeated blows in the cold straightening 
press, only then to be shipped to a five or six degree curve and 
spiked readily into place. Modern section rails are exceed- 
ingly flexible and providing they contain no short bends or 
sharp kinks, it would seem practicable to accept them within 
certain limits perhaps, without the damaging cold straight- 
ening now given to each and every rail. Experimental lots 
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of such rails have given fair service and the subject deserves 
more attention. 

The physical tests do not, as a rule, go far enough to pro- 
tect against bad or unsound rails being accepted and laid in 
the tracks, only to be replaced perhaps after a short service. 
Testing two or three pieces of rails to represent as many as 
200 made from perhaps 50 ingots, each possessing marked 
individuality, even though from the same heat, is incompat- 
ible with the tests prescribed for many other products on 
whose use hinges no important question of life. The pro- 
posed abandonment of the drop test, for years recognized as 
a standard test for brittleness, and the plan of covering this 
feature by resort to a measurement for ductility obtained 
under difficult and uncertain conditions, is regrettable. Grant- 
ing the importance of ductility for rail steel, the imposition 
of arbitrarily determined limits for it, the matter of measur- 
ing it satisfactorily except in the laboratory, and finally the 
question of accepting or rejecting rails whose ductility varies 
by a hundredth part of an inch, is to my way of thinking 
positively dangerous. Would it not be better to waive the 
question of the ductility of rails entirely, as it was so long 
an unknown thing, and to devote more study to the definition 
of “interior defects” and such positive methods for detecting 
them as would permit of rejecting those rails whose test piece 
fractures show unmistakable signs of segregation ? 


Pertinent Questions as to Manufacture 


I regard the manufacture and rolling of rail steel as of 
more importance than that of any other steel product, and con- 
ditions emphasize the necessity of making thorough studies of 
the various features of present day methods. Such studies 
must frequently be based not only on the manufacture itself 
but on the story that the rails in service may tell later. Rec- 
ords for many subjects are already in hand and time and 
work are merely required to afford definite information on 
questions of great value to both railroads and manufacturers. 
Literature is very weak on many of the subjects that ought 
to be investigated and discussed. And among the many ques- 
tions that can be raised I suggest some of the following per- 
tinent of modern practice and especially appropriate, there- 
fore, for original research and study. 

1. Are rails made of steel by the continuous Talbot fur- 
nace process comparable with those made by the straight open 
hearth method? In the continuous process the furnace is sel- 
dom emptied but 100 tons or so of steel is tapped every 2 
hours, as against the 10 hours of time required to make an 
equivalent heat in a regular furnace. Is the steel from the 
rapid working Talbot furnace sufficiently free from oxides 
and other impurities to afford good, sound rails, and how can 
such a question be proven quickly? 

2. What effect, if any, on rails has steel made by the 

duplex process, wherein highly oxidized metal is added to the 
open hearth furnace, sometimes very soon before tapping? 
How can rails rolled from steel containing excessive amounts 
of impurities be detected ? 
3. What effect on rails is produced by recarbonizing the 
steel in the ladle with coal or coke and then adding cold 
deoxidizers to the ladle? What is the real effect produced 
by holding a ladle of steel prior to casting the ingots to per- 
mit of time for the chemical reactions to settle. 

4. What is the effect on rails rolled from ingots cast 
with running stoppers and sometimes without any control by 
the ladle operator? How does the size of the nozzle, pouring 
temperatures, and time required to cast the ingots of a heat 
influence rails? 

5. How soon after casting ingots should they be charged 
into the soaking pits in order to assure a minimum of piping 
and segregation? What effects are produced by delays in 
charging the ingots to the pits promptly, and what is the ef- 
fect of chilling the outside of the ingots unduly and rapidly? 
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6. How long a time and under what conditions of gas 
and air regulation should ingots remain in the soaking pits? 
What kind of control of the pits is best to insure against 
overheating or burning the ingots? What is the effect of 
rolling rails from ingots one side of which has been heated 
so hot as to show a bright white spot significant of overheat- 
ing? 

7. What effect on rails has different rates of blooming the 
ingots? In some cases 8 in. by 8 in. blooms are made from 
ingots in 9 passes and in other cases in 20 passes. Some 
mills work rapidly and others slowly; does this produce any 
difference ? 

8. What effect on the grain structure or the life of rails 
is produced by increasing the number of passes, or work 
given to the steel, when the ingots are rolled into rails? One 
mill makes a rail from a 19-in. square ingot in 15 passes, 
while another mill makes the same rail from a 24-in. square 
ingot in 29 passes. Has the average rate of reduction per 
pass any effect on the life of rails? 

9. What matters mostly influence the production of rails 
showing seams on the surface? Some heats are practically 
free from indications of seams, while on other heats rolled at 
the same time seams are abundant. 


Discussion 


The discussion of this paper was concerned largely with 
that portion of it devoted to rail failures. It was conceded 
that the nine questions propounded by Mr. Gennet were of 
vital importance but no one felt qualified to answer them. 
H. M. Wickhorse, rail expert for the American Railway En- 
gineering Association, discussed the record of rail failures, 
calling attention to the fact.that failures in rails in a service 
period of five years have been reduced since the records were 
kept by the American Railway Engineering Association from 
a total of 400 failures per 100 miles of track to 74 failures 
for the rails rolled in 1914. Studies of records for subse- 
quent rollings indicate that less favorable results are being 
obtained for rails rolled during the war period when, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wickhorst, there was some breaking down in the 
morale of the mill forces. This tendency, however, did not 
deter Mr. Wickhorst from the feeling that much better rec- 
ords on rail failures could be obtained in the future. 

In reply Mr. Gennet expressed the opinion that inadequate 
track maintenance also had much to do with the unfavorable 
rail failure records of recent years. He also pointed to the 
importance of seemingly minor influences in mill practice 
and pointed to the prevalence of transverse fissures in rails, 
coming from heats produced at certain times when some pe- 
culiar or intangible mill conditions seemed propitious for the 
development of these serious defects. Captain Robert W. 
Hunt, president of Robert W. Hunt & Co., reviewed the es- 
sential requirements for reduced rail failures, including a 
clean ingot and careful treatment of the ingot from the time 
it is cast until the rolling has been completed. He also advo- 
cated the abolishment of cold straightening and advocated 
the milling of rail ends and the use of canted tie plates. He 
emphasized the importance of the element suggested by Mr. 
Gennet, namely, the possible influence of some seemingly un- 
important circumstances of mill practice. Touching on the 
increase in rail failures for rails rolled during the war period, 
he was inclined to ascribe this to defective maintenance and 
also to the fact that the technical organizations of the manu- 
facturers were compelled to divert their energies very largely 
from rails to the problems of war materials. 


Tue CANADIAN GOVERNMENT had been criticized for building in 
advance of requirements, but such building has hastened the de- 
velopment of the country—Hon. J. D. Reid, Canadian Minister 
of Railways. 




















The Year’s Activities of the A. R. A. 


Reports of the Executive Committee and Division General 


Committees at the Annual Meeting petite 


T THE MEETING of the American Railway Association, 
A held at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, November 17, 

the work undertaken by the association during the past 
year was outlined to the members in the reports of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the General Committees of the va- 
rious divisions, as outlined briefly in the issue of last week. 
Reports on the more important matters settled or still under 
consideration are abstracted below: 


Executive Committee Report 


The Executive Committee in its report submitted a state- 
ment regarding the important subjects which have been given 
attention since the November, 1919, session of the Associa- 
tion. 


Per Diem RATE 


By action of the Association of Railway Executives the per 
diem rate was fixed at 90 cents per car per day, effective 
March 1, 1920. This rate was based on data obtained by the 
Transportation Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. 

Early in August of this year the Advisory Committee of 
the Association of Railway Executives requested the Execu- 
tive Committee to give immediate consideration to several 
subjects, among which was the per diem rate, particularly 
as to what would be an adequate per diem rate to meet 
present conditions, such rate, if approved, to take effect as 
of September 1, 1920. 

The Executive Committee thereupon requested the Gen- 
eral Committee of the Transportation division to give im- 
mediate consideration to this subject. The General Commit- 
tee of that division recommended that the rate be made $1.00 
per car per day, effective September 1, 1920. The Execu- 
tive Committee on reviewing the report decided to recom- 
mend to the Advisory Committee that the rate be made $1.10 
per car per day. This action was approved by the Advisory 
Committee and the Association of Railway Executives, and 
the general secretary was directed to take a letter ballot, the 
increased rate to take effect September 1, 1920, if approved 
by a majority of the members of the Association, that mem- 
bership to represent two-thirds of the cars owned or con- 
trolled. The proposition did not receive such approval, rail- 
roads representing 60 per cent of the freight cars voting in 
the affirmative, 39 per cent in the negative, and one per cent 
not casting ballots. At the request of the Advisory Commit- 
tee the Executive Committee thereupon convened and again 
considered the per diem rate, based on a further review of 
the computation of the various factors by the General Com- 
mittee of the Transportation division. In accordance with 
the recommendation of the General Committee the Execu- 
tive Committee, pending the receipt of further data, 
decided to recommend that the rate be made $1.00 per car 
per day, effective November 1, 1920, which has in turn been 
approved by the Association of Railway Executives and has 
been submitted to the members for a vote by letter ballot; 
due announcement of the result of the ballot will be made on 
November 23, 1920. 

At the request of the Advisory Committee the General 
Committee, of the Transportation division, is also consider- 
ug the subject of graduated per diem rates to apply to cars 
of various capacities. It is obtaining figures covering the 
ost of owning and maintaining freight cars for the first 
ivht months of the current year and will submit a further 
eport on the subject at a later date. 
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CANCELLATION OF PER DieEM RECLAIMS AND PER DIEM 
DIsCREPANCY CLAIMS DuRING GUARANTY PERIOD 


Subject to securing approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Executive. Committee has approved the 
recommendation of the Transportation division that per diem 
reclaims and per diem discrepancy claims between railroads 
working under government guarantee during the guaranty 
period, February 29 to August 31, 1920, be cancelled. The 
Commission now has this subject under advisement. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEMURRAGE SUPERVISION 


Recommendation was received by the Executive Committee 
from the General Committee of the Transportation division 
for the establishment of a Department of Demurrage Super- 
vision to insure uniform application and enforcement of 
demurrage and storage rules on all railroads. 

The Executive Committee has approved this plan which 
recognizes that primarily each railroad must assume respon- 
sibility for the proper enforcement of its tariffs, the super- 
vising agency merely undertaking to see that the rules are 
uniformly applied. The plan does not contemplate the or- 
ganization of an accounting bureau which would relieve the 
individual railroads of their responsibility. A manager and 
six district supervisors will be maintained whose duties it 
shall be to secure uniform enforcement of the tariffs in co- 
operation with the demurrage officers of the individual rail- 
roads. The expense of this department is to be borne by 
the railroads at interest. 

The plan has been submitted to the executive officer of 
each of the railroads in the Official Classification territory, 
and approval thereof has been received from a large ma- 
jority. ( 
The manager and his immediate force formerly employed 
by the Eastern Freight Inspection Bureau to take care of this 
work, have been temporarily continued and will be used as 
the nucleus for the Department of Demurrage Supervision. 


CAMPAIGN FOR CONSERVATION OF FUEL 


The Executive Committee has authorized the president to 
arrange for the establishment of a Joint Committee on Fuel 
Conservation to consist of representatives of the Operating, 
Mechanical, and Purchases and Stores divisions. 

The work of organizing this committee is now progressing, 
further report of which will be made to the members by cir- 
cular. It is expected that an active campaign for the con- 
servation of fuel will be inaugurated at an early date. 


Mechanical Inspection Department 


Request was received by the Executive Committee from the 
Eastern Presidents’ Conference that the American Railway 
Association again take up and investigate the matter of mak- 
ing and rendering bills for repairs to freight cars, with a 
view of correcting any wrongful practices that may exist in 
this connection. 

The Executive Committee has authorized the establish- 
ment of such department within the Mechanical division, 
following the plan recommended by the General Committee 
of that division. 


PREVENTION OF FREIGHT CLAIMS 


The Executive Committee has given consideration to 
recommendations of the General Committee, of the Freight 
Claim division, for the establishment of a campaign for the 
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prevention of freight claims, and in that connection has ap- 
propriated a sum not to exceed $20,000 per annum, for the 
employment of competent assistants to work in co-operation 
with and under the direction of the Committee on Cause and 
Prevention of the Freight Claim division. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS OF RAILWAY 


OPERATION TO LEGISLATION 


CREATION OF 


With the provision that such action does not conflict with 
any action which may be taken by the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, the Executive Committee has directed the 
president to appoint a Committee on Relations of Railway 
Operation to Legislation and properly establish the same. 

The committee when appointed will work in close accord 
with Col. A. P. Thom and the Legal Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives in charge of legislation at 
Washington, both federal and state. The work of the Com- 
mittee will be generally along the lines adopted by the con- 
stituent railroads in May, 1910. The president will consult 
Col. Thom and the Legal Committee of the Association of 
Railway Executives and ascertain their views as to the es- 
tablishment of the Committee before further action is taken. 


INTERCHANGE AGREEMENTS 


The Executive Committee has recently received a recom- 
mendation from the General Committee of the Mechanical 
division that a formal agreement be executed covering the 
Passenger Car Rules of Interchange. This recommendation 
has been approved and a formal agreement blank will be 
submitted to the members for execution. 


WATER CONTAINERS 


Request has been received from the acting surgeon-general 
of the Bureau of Public Health Service, Treasury Depart- 
ment, that an order be issued fixing July 1, 1922, as the date 
when all water containers in cars and stations should be so 
constructed that ice does not come in contact with the water. 
The Executive Committee has referred this subject to the 
Medical and Surgical section. 


Amalgamation of Other Organizations 


Applications have been received from several volunteer 
railroad organizations to become amalgamated with the 
American Railway Association. The Executive Committee 
having given careful consideration to such amalgamation has 
authorized the president to arrange to admit as sections of 
the association under such conditions as he may deem ad- 
visable the following: 

American Association of Local Freight Agents. 

Association ef Railway Electrical Engineers, 

Association of Railway Chief Surgeons. 

American Railway Surgeons Association. 

New York and New England Surgeons Association. 

Railway Section of the Southern Medical Association. 

American Railway Chief Special Agents and Chiefs of Police Association. 

Definite steps have also been taken to include the four 
Associations of Railway Surgeons in Division I—Operating 
to be known as the Medical and Surgical section. 


Report of Division I—Operating 


The General Committee submitted a report reviewing the 
activities of the division since the last annual meeting of the 
Association. In addition to the matters which have already 
been closed the committee reported that it had under con- 
sideration an amendment to the A. R. A. Rule 1307 cover- 
ing a proposed form for use in notifying train and engine 
employees of the presence and location in trains, of cars con- 
taining explosives or tank cars containing inflammable 
liquids, and recommended that the amendment be adopted 
by the Association. 

In addition to submitting the reports of several committees 
and of the Telegraph & Telephone Section, which were sub- 
mitted, the General Committee stated that it had approved 
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the recommendation that the Committee on Freight Station 
Operation and Handling Freight be consolidated with the 
Committee of Service Efficiency of the Transportation di- 
vision in order to eliminate duplication of work. 


Division II—Transportation 


Since its last report the division has considered many im- 
portant subjects. Opportunity was given to study the prac- 
tices inaugurated during the war period to determine whether 
or not such practices should be continued after the period of 
Federal control. A number of recommendations were sub- 
mitted to the Executive Committee and by it approved for 
submission and ratification by the Association of Railway 
Executives in order that the rules and practices recommended 
could be established and made effective upon the termina- 
tion of Federal control. 

At the annual meeting of the division, October 20, action 
recommended with respect to the following subjects was ap- 
proved : 


REVISION OF THE CoDES OF PER DIEM AND CAR SERVICE 
RULES 


A special committee was appointed to consider and revise 
the Code of Per Diem Rules. The revised rules are in prin- 
ciple a continuation of those formerly in effect, the changes 
being in the direction of increased efficiency, particularly 
with respect to accounting. 


(JUESTIONS RELATIVE TO CAR SERVICE AND 
RULES 


As directed by the Special Committee on Car Service Mat- 
ters of the Association of Railway Executives, consideration 
was given to seven questions and answers are presented to 
the Association for its approval and endorsement of the po- 
sition of the Transportation division that the present car 
service rules shall not be revised or any new rules promul-. 
gated for adoption until after the present rules shall have 
been given a fair trial by all railroads subscribers to the Car 
Service and Per Diem Agreement and the results from such 
a trial indicate that a revision of the rules is necessary. 


PEr DIEM 


THROUGH EXPEDITED PACKAGE FREIGHT CARS 


The general observation during the war of the sailing day 
plan was attended by marked transportation advantages and 
economies. Following the close of the war. more or less ob- 
jection was developed on the part of the shippers and the 
plan has since been greatly restricted. It is the belief of 
the division that this plan has exceptional merit and that the 
questions of delivery by shippers, etc., can be reasonably ar- 
ranged and met. It is, therefore, recommended that the poli- 
cy of developing and handling the movement of less carload 
freight in through expedited package freight cars to the 
fullest extent possible, consistent with efficiency and economy 
in transportation with due regard to the service afforded ship- 
pers, be adopted. 


REVISION OF CAR SERVICE RULE 8 


Statements were obtained from members showing cost of 
ownership of various types of passenger equipment for the 
calendar year 1918 and formed the basis for recommendation 
to increase the old mileage and per diem rates upon pas- 
senger equipment 60 per cent, which was submitted for a 
vote by letter ballot. The changes recommended were ap- 
proved and made effective October 1, 1920. 


Increase in Demurrage Rates 


jor) 


Effective February 10, 1918, demurrage rates were fi 
at $3 for each of the first four days after expiration of free 
time, $6 for each of the next three days, and $10 per diy 
thereafter. * These ‘tates remained in effect until July 20, 
1919, when they were changed to $2 for each of the first 
four days, and $5 per day thereafter. As directed by the 
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Association of Railway Executives, the Demurrage Commit- 
tee proposed to the National Industrial Traffic League that 
the demurrage rates which were in effect during the year 
1918 be restored as an emergency measure to increase avail- 
able equipment, and be made effective early in September, 
1920. In the meantime, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authorized the publication of a $10 per day penalty 
charge on all open-top cars and on all cars loaded with coal 
or coke not released within the free time as prescribed in the 
Demurrage Code. ‘This penalty charge was published to 
take effect August 19, 1920, but was suspended by the Com- 
mission until December 17, 1920. A special committee was 
therefore appointed to confer further with the League, and, 
as a result, the following agreement was reached at a joint 
conference September 14: 

(1) ‘That the demurrage rates on all cars after expiration of free time be 


$3 for each of the first tour days, $6 for each of the next three days, and 
$10 for each succeeding day. 


(2) That under the Average Agreement, after a car has accrued four 
debits, the charge be $6 for each of the next three days, and $10 per day 
thereafter; debits which are not offset by credits to be charged at $3 each. 


(3) These rates to be made effective October 15, or as near thereto as 
practicable, and remain in effect for a period of six months, when the 
question will again be made the subject of another joint conference. 


(4) That with the adoption of these rates the $10 penalty charge on 
all open-top equipment and all cars loaded with coal or coke be withdrawn 
and cancelled. 


(5) That appropriate committees representing the National Industrial 
Traffic League and the American Railway Association confer and agree 
upon revision of the rules governing allowances on account of bunching of 
cars by railroads, allowance for railroad failures, created by railroad 
strikes, and allowances on shipments which are frozen to such an extent 
as to prevent unloading within the prescribed free time. 


The recommendations were endorsed by the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, and accordingly application was 
filed to publish the agreed changes in Rules, 7, 8 and 9 of 
the National Car Demurrage Rules and make them effective 
on five days’ notice. 

The commission denied this application, making it neces- 
sary to publish the new rules on regular statutory notice to 
take effect December 1, 1920. 


UNIFORM CopE OF STORAGE RULES 


The Committee on Demurrage, Storage, Reconsignment 
and Diversion also revised the Code of Storage Rules, which 
were approved for submission to the United States Railroad 
Administration and made effective December 31, 1919. In 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission July 
20, 1920, in the matter of increased rates, the carriers were 
authorized to increase the storage rates 40 per cent in Official 
Classification territory, 25 per cent in Southern Classification 
territory, 35 per cent in Western territory and 25 per cent 
in Mountain-Pacific territory. ‘These increased rates were 
published to take effect August 26, 1920. 


SUPERVISION OF DEMURRAGE, TRACK STORAGE AND STORAGE 
CHARGES 


During the period of Federal control, an effort was made 
to combine the supervision of demurrage, track storage and 
storage tariffs with the functions of the various weighing 
and inspection bureaus. Upon recommendation of the 
Transportation division, this plan was abolished. Upon 
request of representatives of the Traffic division and the Na- 
tonal Industrial Traffic League, consideration has been 
«.ven to a plan of supervision which will insure uniform ap- 
r ication of the rules by all railroads. 


SERVICE EFFICIENCY 


The Committee on Service Efficiency was organied Au- 
gust 26, 1919, and its activities have been devoted to standard 
containers; packing, marking and handling of freight; loss 
and damage freight claims and prevention; loading regula- 
tions; weighing and inspection regulations, and general mat- 
ters relating to transportation efficiency. 
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MILEAGE ALLOWANCE ON PRIVATELY OWNED FREIGHT 
EQUIPMENT 


The General Committees, Traffic and Transportation di- 
visions, were directed to give consideration to the question 
of increasing the mileage allowances on privately owned 
freight equipment. Considerable data was collected and, 
after conferences with representatives of the private car own- 
ers, recommendations were submitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee which form the basis of the changes in the mileage 
rates on refrigerator cars, effective August 31, 1920, and on 
other classes of equipment, November 1, 1920. 

Recommendations have also been made to the Executive 
Committee on the following subjects: 


Cancellation of per diem reclaims and per diem discrepancy claims be- 
tween railroads operating under the Federal guarantee of net earnings 
during the period March 1 to August 31, inclusive. 

Rules and charges governing the use, by private parties, of railroad 
owned freight cars. 

Uniform method of settlement for car hire with industrial railroads. 

Rules to provide compensation for excess empty movement of cars 
created by Orders of the Car Service Division and Service Orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Continuance of Campaign for heavier loading of cars, 

Solid freight.train movement. 


Division III—Traffic 


The general committee of the Traffic division reported that 
the passage of the Transportation act and the return of the 
roads to private control had created such a change of status 
for the personnel of this division that it had been inadvisable 
for the members of the division to take up any work outside 
of their railroad duties. As a consequence, no definite recom- 
mendations were submitted other than to express a hope for 
the reorganization of the Traffic division and its re-establish- 
ment on a status that will enable it to proceed with a con- 
sideration of the various matters that seem to require national 
attention. 


Report of Division IV—Engineering 


The report of Division 4, Engineering, was presented in 
three parts, covering the activities of the Construction and 
Maintenance, the Electrical and the Signal sections, during 
the past year. The Signal section submitted a statement of 
specifications and standards adopted during the year or pre- 
pared for adoption but which await favorable result of letter 
ballet now in progress. For the construction and main- 
tenance section the general committee submitted a large file 
of specifications and standards adopted at the meeting of the 
Construction and Maintenance section held on March 16, 17, 
and 18, 1920, at Chicago, (A. R. E. A. convention) with the 
recommendations that these be “approved as recommended 
practice and be made standard.” ‘These specifications. and 
standards of practice are listed below: 


(a) The proper depth of ballast. 

(b) A form for cross-tie statistics, 

(c) Specifications for carbon, steel rail; rail sections, 90-lb., 100-Ib., 
110-Ib., 120-Ib., 130-Ib., and 140-lb.; standard drilling of rails. 

(d) Plans for frogs, switches and fixtures; specifications, design and 
dimensions of manganese steel-pointed switches; cut track spike; screw 
track, spike; steel tie plates; wrought iron tie plates; malleable iron tie 
plates; relayer rail for various uses. 

(ce) Lighting of passenger station interiors, surroundings and platforms; 
toilet facilities at small stations where water supply and sewers are lacking. 

(f) Specifications for plain and reinforced concrete and for steel rein- 
forcement; methods of depositing concrete under water. 

(g) Approach warning sign on public highways. 

(h) Forms for reporting progress in construction and maintenance 
work; authority for expenditure; monthly report of expenditures; final 
record cost of work. 

(i) Rules for inspection of bridges, trestles and culverts. 

(j) Definitions of terms used in railway water service; water service 
organization; impounding reservoirs for railway purposes; water meters -for 
railway water service; specifications for wooden water tanks; specifications 
for tank hoops. 

(k) Rules for the location, maintenance, operation and testing of railway 
track scales. 

(1) Specifications for steel railway bridges; column formula. 

(m) Curve resistance—freight cars. 

(n) Specifications for preservative treatment of wood—creosote, .oil 
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and zinc-chloride; demarcation line between the use cf creosoted and zinc- 
treated ties, 

The report of the electrical section was submitted as in- 
formation. 


Report of Division V—Mechanical 


The General Committee of the Mechanical division, which 
includes the Equipment Painting section, presented a report 
reviewing the activities of the division during the year, from 
which the following is taken: 


Co-OPERATION WITH OTHER DIVISIONS OF THE A. R. A. 


With a view of correlating the work of the engineering and 
mechanical divisions, each appointed a special committee to 
study the reports and discussions presented to the other 
which have a bearing on its own work. Upon the conclusion 
of such study the two special committees are to form a joint 
committee and make a report of their findings and recom- 
mendations to the general committees of the two respective 
divisions. 

Conferences have been held with special conference com- 
mittees of the Traffic and Transportation divisions and rep- 
resentatives of private car owners to consider publication in 
tariff form of the rule covering the payment for repairs to 
privately owned freight equipment. Conference committees 
on freight and passenger car repair shop layouts have been 
appointed to meet with the committee on Shop Construction 
of the Equipment Painting section to consider layouts of re- 
pair shops. A conference has been held by the Committee 
on Engine Terininals with the committee of the Engineering 
division on Shops and Terminals, and a similar conference 
has been arranged with the Committee on Repair Shop Lay- 
outs. 


LETTER BALLOT 


The recommendations contained in the reports from the 
following committees considered at the annual meeting, were 
referred to letter ballot: 


jrake Shoe and Brake Beam Equipment. 

Car Construction. 

Car Wheels. 

Electric Headlights and Classification Lamps. 

Fuel Economy and Smoke Prevention. 

Loading Rules. 

Specification and Tests for Materials. 

Standard and Recommended Practice. 

Standard Methods of Packing Jcurnal Boxes. 

Superheater Locomotives. 

Train Brake and Signal Equipment. 

Train Lighting and Equipment. 

With the exception of proposition H-2 of the Committee 
on Car Construction, which recommended that broken car 
ends be replaced with ends specified for new cars, all of the 
propositions submitted were approved by letter ballot, and 
the General Committee recommended approval by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Such approval was granted, except that the inside dimen- 
sions of box cars recommended by the Committee on Car 
Construction are to be referred to letter ballot of the members 


of the association. 


RULES OF INTERCHANGE 


One of the most important changes in the Rules of Inter- 
change was that in the methods of settlement for destroyed 
and damaged cars, as recommended by the Committee on 
Depreciation for Freight Cars. The committee recommended 
that destroyed and damaged freight cars be settled for on 
a basis of reconstruction costs. The Committee on Prices 
for Labor and Material accordingly prepared a revision of 
Interchange Rule 112 to provide for the new basis of settle- 
ment, the reproduction costs being figured on the per pound 
basis for the various classes of cars using the information 
prepared by the Presidents’ Conference Committee on Fed- 
eral Valuation of Railroads in the United States. 
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INTERCHANGE RULES AGREEMENT 


During the year practically all railroads and private car 
owners have executed the standard form of Interchange Rules 
Agreement. 


Report of Division VI—Purchases and Stores 


The General Committee of Division 6 reported that it had 
eighteen sub-committees investigating subjects pertaining to 
the service of supplies. These committees, consisting of from 
three to eight members have held service meetings and com- 
pleted reports from the majority of these committees were pre- 
sented, discussed and adopted at the first annual meeting of 
the Section. 

The reports of the following committees were approved by 
the Section at the annual meeting and the Executive Com- 
mittee presented them with the statement that their adoption 
and application will benefit and increase the service of sup- 
plies on all railroads: 

Subject 

Subject 

Subject 

Subject 

Subject 

Subject 

Subject 

Subject 

Subject 

Subject 


1—Stores Department Book of Rules. 
3—Reclamation of Material. 

7—Stationery, Purchasing, Storage and Distribution 
10—Scrap, Classification and Handling of Sales. 
11—Ice, Purchasing, Storage and Distribution. 
12—Purchasing Agents’ Office Records. 

13—Lumber, Purchasing, Inspection and Distribution. 
14—Rails, Handling and Distribution. 

15—Buildings and Structures. 

16—Supply Train Operation. 


A procedure and uniform method of material accounting 
was presented at the annual meeting and it was decided to 
submit this to the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association 
for any suggestions the membership of that organization 
might have to make before it is presented for adoption by the 
American Railway Association. 


Report of Division VII—Freight Claims 


The General committee of Division VII—Freight Claims, 
presented a report containing a review of its activities during 
the past year, adding: 

“Under date of November 12, 1919, the General commit- 
tee made certain recommendations to the Executive commit- 
tee concerning the inauguration of an active and energetic 
campaign for the reduction of freight losses and damages, 
report of which recommendations was duly made at both the 
special session in March and tke annual session in June. 
Authority not having been received from the Executive com- 
mittee at the time of the annual session, the General com- 
mittee, in view of opinions expressed by resolution at the 
annual session, found it necessary to change its recommenda- 
tions to the Executive committee, and to request an appro- 
priation of not exceeding $20,000 per annum for the em- 
ployment of paid representatives to work in connection with 
and under the jurisdiction of our Committee on Cause and 
Prevention. This authority was later received from the Ex- 
ecutive committee (whose action was also approved by the 
Advisory Committee of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives), and the Freight Claim Division has recently entered 
actively upon its campaign to reduce the economic waste re- 
sulting from losses of and damages to freight. 

“The freight claim division is working in close harmony 
and co-operation with the other divisions of the associatio! 
and feel that this harmony and co-operation are particular! 
necessary in order that a substantial reduction may be made 
in the causes which give rise to loss and damage claims. T! 
importance of overcoming these transportation failures |! 
comes more apparent when it is realized that the amoun 
paid in the settlement of freight loss and damage claims 
in each case a reduction in the net earnings of the carriers 
In other words, were there no loss and damage, the net earn- 
ings of the carriers would be increased by the more than o! 
hundred million dollars now being paid out in the settleme 
of claims.” 
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Report of Division VIII—Perishable Freight 


The report for Division VIII—Perishable Freight—out- 
lined the work of that division since its creation on July 1, 
1920, when it took over the duties previously within the scope 
of the former committee on Perishable Freight of Section 
1V—tTraffic, and the former committee on Perishable 
Freight of Section V—Transportation. 

The following recommendations were offered for adoption 
by the association : 

Recommended, That the inspection of fruits, vegetables 
and other perishable freight as may be necessary by carriers’ 
own representatives at points of origin, destination, etc., be 
encouraged and extended, looking forward to the future de- 
velopment of centralized control of the transfer of inspectors 
from one producing district to another as the volume of 
movement requires. 

Recommended, That the practice of furnishing shippers 
and receivers of perishable freight any records of icing or 
other protective services (except on regular bills rendered in 
the course of ordinary business) be discontinued, for the rea- 
son that the supplying of such data on postal cards or other 
form is a duplication and results in unnecessary and in- 
creased expense. 


Conference Committee on Grain 


The association’s conference committee on grain presented 
a report of its work following the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s “investigation of the practices of shippers and car- 
riers with respect to the filing, investigation and disposition 
of claims for loss and damage of grain.” Following the 
Commission’s report, the shippers’ and carriers’ conference 
committees submitted separate reports with the result that 
the Commission promulgated and tentatively endorsed: 


1. Rules for the handling of bulk grain in interstate 
commerce and the filing, investigation and disposition of 
claims for loss and damage incident thereto. 

2. Specifications for automatic scales, hopper scales, track 
scales and other shippers’ facilities. 

3. Specifications for temporary grain doors and grain 
door lumber. 

4. Directions to shippers for inspecting and coopering 
cars for bulk grain. 

These rules were presented in full in the report. 


Senator Cummins Proposes 
Railroad Legislation 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
HAIRMAN CumMMINS, of the Senate committee on inter- 
C state commerce, has announced a program of additional 
railroad legislation which he will press for enactment 

at the coming sessions of Congress. At the short session 
which convenes in December he will endeavor to obtain the 
passage of a bill he introduced at the close of the last session, 
to amend the valuation act by striking out the words which 
direct the Interstate Commerce Commission to report separ- 
tely the “original and present cost of condemnation and 
damages or purchase in excess of the original cost or present 
value” of railroad land. 

At the first session of the new Congress he will also at- 
iempt to have adopted two amendments to the transportation 
ct embodying the anti-strike and compulsory consolidation 
rovisions of the Senate railroad bill which were not ap- 
roved by the House. 

The Senator has just returned to Washington after having 

en re-elected by a majority of 210,000 against the opposi- 

m of the Plumb Plan League, the American Federation of 
Labor, the railroad brotherhoods and certain farmers’ organ- 
izations that concentrated on an especially bitter campaign 
.zainst him on the issue of the railroad law. 
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Senator Cummins feels that a compulsory consolidation of 
the railroads into a limited number of systems, as proposed in 
the railroad bill as it passed the Senate, is necessary to in- 
sure the satisfactory operation of the transportation act, by 
effecting a greater equalization of the earning power of dif- 
ferent roads. The theory of the law is to allow rates which 
will produce a 5% or 6 per cent return on the aggregate value 
of the roads, which means that it sets up an average standard 
of reasonableness. In recognition of the fact that under given 
rates certain roads will earn a high percentage while others 
will earn an inadequate return the law provides that a part 
of the excess earnings of the more prosperous systems shall 
be turned into a fund which may be used to assist the weaker 
roads to some extent by loans. It has been well understood 
that this affords a very inadequate protection for the road 
which is below the average standard of prosperity for any 
reason and the question as to how much can be accomplished 
by increasing the divisions which the weaker lines receive out 
of the through rates is somewhat doubtful and has not yet 
been tested. Senator Cummins has long held the idea that 
if the railroads could be consolidated into systems made up 
of both strong and weak lines many of the most troublesome 
problems incident to rate regulation would be done away 
with and three different carefully worked out plans have been 
submitted to and considered by his committee under which 
the roads could be grouped into competitive systems whose 
net returns would not differ by more than 4 per cent. 

Senator Cummins believes that such a plan of consolida- 
tion could not be worked out except under a plan of federal 
incorporation, to which there is much opposition in the states, 
and that therefore it is not to be expected that his proposed 
amendment can be easily put into the law, but he intends 
to make the fight. 


The proposal for the amendment to the valuation act arises 
from the situation involved in the Kansas City Southern case 
which was decided last May by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The commission had reported that the cost of ac- 
quisition of railroad land in connection with an estimate of 
the cost of reproduction was impossible of ascertainment and 
that the figure if ascertained would be of no value under the 
decision of the court in the Minnesota rate case, but the court 
held that the commission must comply with the requirement 
of the law and report the cost of acquisition of land. The 
decision has delayed the serving of valuation reports and the 
state commissions have been active in demanding the amend- 
ment to the law which Senator Cummins proposes to urge. 
He concurs with the views of the commission that the require- 
ment of the law as it stands is impractical and he also be- 
lieves that the item in question should not be considered in 
valuing the railroads. 


The opposition of the labor leaders to the Senator’s re-elec- 
tion was based largely on his insistence upon an anti-strike 
law, and while at the primaries most of the railroad men in 
his state voted against him he believes that a large percent- 
age voted for him at the election following the campaign. 
This has convinced the Senator that the railroad employees 
themselves, regardless of the position of their leaders, are 
coming to believe that government regulation of wages as pro- 
vided in the transportation act is more to their advantage than 
the right to strike, while he believes that after provision has 
been made in the law for the adjudication of wage disputes by 
an impartial tribunal it is not right to leave the question of 
obedience to the decision of the labor board entirely in the 
hands of the labor organizations. He pointed out that a 
strike against an award of the labor board would really be a 
strike against the government. 


In the newspaper interview Senator Cummins pointed to 
the fact that the September earnings of the railroads were 
below the 6 per cent standard as evidence. that the rate-making 
rule of the law does not constitute a guaranty of earnings. 
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Manganese Steel in Track Work* 


By J. B. Strong 


Chairman, Standardization Committee, Manganese Track 
Society and Vice-President, Ramapo Iron Works, 
Hillburn, N. Y. 


taining 10 to 14 per cent of manganese, 1 to 1.40 

per cent of carbon, not over 0.10 per cent of phos- 
phorus, not over 0.06 per cent of sulphur and 0.25 to 0.40 
per cent of silica, the remainder being iron. The peculiar 
merit of manganese steel in resisting abrasive wear results 
from the combination of strength and ductibility. It is only 
moderately hard and will not maintain a cutting edge, but 
is very strong and tough and cannot be machined commer- 
cially at normal temperature except by grinding. 

Manganese steel was first used in track work in America 
on street railways in 1894 and on steam railways in 1901. 
Its use increased rapidly from about 1,000 tons a year in 
1903 to nearly 10,000 tons a year in 1913; since which time, 
owing to but little new construction work and deferred main- 
tenance and other causes, the annual consumption has de- 
creased somewhat. 

Economy has been the first reason for the introduction 
and increased use of manganese steel in track work to meet 
severe service conditions. Nowhere in track work has man- 
ganese steel proved of such economy as on the turnout switch 
point which takes the heavy side thrust wear for train move- 
ments into the turnout or crossover. Manganese steel gives 
the greatest efficiency when subjected to wear without pound- 
ing, as on a switch point where its life as compared with 
carbon steel is phenomenal. It is not unusual to get records 
of 10 to 20 times the life of a carbon rail point. 

The Track committee of the American Railway Engin- 
eering Association, in conference with the Standardization 
committee of the Manganese Track Society and the Man- 
ganese Steel Founders’ Society, has developed plans for 
many units of special track work. In these designs the first 
consideration was to provide a manganese steel wearing sur- 
face to take all extra shock and wear incidental to carrying 
wheels across the intersection of the gage lines at the frog 
point for both facing and trailing train movements. Man- 
ganese steel is carried into the throat, and also into the 
wing flare to take care of wheel flange wear on both sides 
for wheels entering the frog. The tread surface is provided 
sufficiently wide to take the wear of badly worn double 
flanged wheels. Other considerations were the lapping of 
the manganese steel wearing thread surface with the open 
hearth rail so that the change from one to the other would 
not be abrupt, attaching the open hearth rails securely to 
the manganese casting and to each other for a rigid struc- 
ture; providing straight lines where possible for economy 
of machine work and fabrication; distributing metal for 
strength and sound castings. This is one of the most im- 
portant as manganese, in cooling, has a shrinkage about 
double that of other steels and the annealing process of 
quenching from a high heat in water is severe and neces- 


M{ ‘isinine STEEL as usually furnished, is a metal con- 
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sitates careful attention to the correct distribution of metal 
to avoid excessive internal strains. 

A manganese frog properly installed and maintained 
should give a life approximately equal to that of adjacent 
open hearth rail. I have records of manganese rail bound 
frogs maintained in service for 275 millions tons traffic and 
then being removed on account of the wear on rail arms and 
adjacent rails rather than wear of the manganese steel. 

Manganese steel turnout frogs will give better compara- 
tive life than crossing frogs, for as the angle increases up 
to 90 deg. the pound at the intersection increases, which 
manganese steel cannot so well withstand. 

Roughly it might be stated that 90 deg. manganese steel 
crossing frogs giving over double the life of open hearth 
carbon steel are doing well, while as the angle decreases we 
secure a greater life down to a No. 10 turnout frog which 
gives 6 to 10 times greater life than open hearth carbon steel. 


Freight Car Performance in September 


WaSHINGTON, D. ¢ 

HE TOTAL net ton miles of freight handled by the rail- 

roads in September amounted to 40,999,843,000, ac- 

cording to the monthly bulletin of freight car perform- 
ance compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics. This 
was less than the record-breaking total for August, which was 
42,706,835,000, but the decrease is more than accounted for 
by the fact that September has one less day than August and 
that it included the Labor Day holiday, and the total was 
greater than the total recorded for any other previous month. 
In September, 1919, according to the Railroad Administra- 
tion statistics, the net ton miles aggregated 38,860,311,000, 
and in September, 1918, 38,592,137,000. The ton miles for 
October should show an even greater total than August, as 
the average weekly car loading in October was about 995,000, 
as compared with 963,000 in August and 950,000 in Septem- 
ber. 

The statistics also record a further gain in efficiency as 
compared with the record for previous months. The average 
number of tons per loaded car in September was 30, which 
equals the standard set by the railway executives at their 
meeting in July. This compares with 28.3 in September, 
1919, 29.7 in September, 1918, and 27 in September, 1917. 
It is the largest average car load for a month since August, 
1918, when the average carload was 30.1. In August, 1920, 
the average car load was 29.8. 

The average miles per car per day showed a further in- 
crease in September to 28.1, as compared with 26.5 in Sep- 
tember, 1919, 26.8 in September, 1918, and 26.6 in Septem- 
ber, 1917. This average exceeds that for any month while 
the railroads were under federal control but it was exceeded 
in May June and July, 1917. 

The total freight car miles were 2,041,245,000, of which 
67 per cent were loaded car miles. The total number of 
freight cars on line daily was 2,417,447, of which 173,229 
or 7.2 per cent, were unserviceable. For August the percent 
age of unserviceable cars was 7.1. In September, 1919, 
was 8.5. The bureau’s compilations are summarized in th 
accompanying table. 








FREIGHT CAR PERFORMANCE, SEPTEMBER, 1920 











Efficiency ratios 
Freight cars on line daily en ae ” 
Average Net mF rt. car-miles(thousands) r —A Bre aenst 
miles road ton miles Per cent Unser- Car-miles of unser 
operated (thousands) Total Loaded loadedtototal ‘Total viceable per day Tons per car viceable 
New England Region.......... 8,160.47 1,059,206 59,277 42,014 70.9 108,625 9,854 18.2 25.2 01 
Great Lakes Region............ 22,093.14 7,108,314 364,662 242,691 68.6 459,171 37,036 26.5 29.4 Q 1 
Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny Region.. 26,567.38 9,975,181 414,121 274,840 66.4 600,784 34,490 23.0 36.3 5.7 
Pocahentas Region ene haley: 5.339.29 2.465.622 96,494 57.719 59.8 86,7 17 a 544 27 iy 42.7 8.7 
Southern Region.........+++5. 37,724.13 4,795,985 251,130 171,168 68.2 269,495 20,683 31.1 28.0 ” 
Northwestern Region.......- , $7 423.56 5,812,650 302,822 202.484 66.9 342.894 27.238 29.4 8.7 he 
Central Western Region........ 52,202.71 6,907,378 391,910 266,028 57.9 339,332 25.187 38.5 6.0) 7.4 
Southwestern Region ........-.. 32,072.69 2,875,507 160,829 109,907 68.3 210,169 11.147 25.5 26.2 c 2 
Grand total, all regions.. 31,583.37 40,999,843 2,041,245 1,366,849 67.0 2,417,447 173,229 28.1 00 - 























A Good Terminai Lay-Out Is a “Thing of Beauty and a Joy Forever’ 


The Locomotive Terminal as an Operating 





Factor" 


With Intensive Railroad Operation, Adequate Terminal Facilities 
Are Imperative 


By L. G. Plant, 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 


there are some facilities which are indispensable to the 

enginehouse, while the necessity for certain machine 
tools and other special equipment may depend upon the prox- 
imity of the terminal to the backshop. With the increasing 
weight of locomotives and the growing appreciation of the 
value of every locomotive service hour, we are faced, however, 
with the practical necessity of doing more and more heavy 
repair work in the locomotive terminal. 

It is important, therefore, that in all new terminal projects 
this situation be taken into account and the enginehouses be 
fully equipped for any repairs that may reasonably be antici- 
pated. In some of the most recent and important terminal 
developments, the enginehouse in reality approaches the 
modern erecting shop in design and equipment. These 
roundhouses comprise about 30 stalls occupying approxi- 
mately a semi-circle. The depth of the house is 115 ft. and 
it has a cross-section which resembles that of an erecting shop 
of a three-bay construction. This includes a lofty bay, in 
which a 75 ft. 15-ton crane operates along the outer side of 
the house, and two lower bays at the turntable side. The 
outer wall, which rises to a height of nearly 40 ft., is com- 
prised almost wholly of steel sash, which together with con- 
tinuous monitor windows 15 ft. in height over the lower 
bays, provide unsurpassed natural illumination. In fact, this 
might be appropriately styled the “Round House Beautiful.” 


“The Round House Beautiful” 


Adjustable standpipes, resembling water cranes are located 
between the stalls in such a position that they may be fitted 
over each locomotive stack. All smoke and gases are then 
removed by means of a down draft system so that there are 
no smoke jacks to interfere with the operation of a crane 


Pte AN OPERATING STANDPOINT it may be said that 





*This is the second part of a paper read before the New England Rail- 
road Club, November 9, 1920. The preceding part of this article was 
published in the issue of November 19, and the article will be concluded 
in the next issue of the Railway Age. 
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throughout the entire circumference of the house. Separate 
drop pits are installed to serve trailing, main and engine 
truck wheels. The machine tool equipment at these ter- 
minals ranges from a comparatively small number of ma- 
chines located in an annex to the roundhouse to a full com- 
plement of heavy machine tools in an adjacent erecting 
shop. The annex equipment includes a wheel lathe, boring 
mill, planer, motor driven lathes and unwheeling hoist, while 
the shop adjacent to other enginehouses has the traveling 
crane and other equipment conventional to erecting shop lay- 
outs. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that the down 
draft feature above mentioned is relied upon in building 
fires thus eliminating the use of the steam blower and blower 
lines. While a blower fan is installed to create the neces- 
sary down draft, the stack erected outside of the house is 
of sufficient height to effect a strong natural draft when the 
fan is not in operation. The effect of standing in one of 
these new roundhouses, free from smoke and the noise of 
exhausting steam, with the light streaming in the tall windows 
and a crane operating briskly overhead, is truly inspiring to 
one accustomed to the atmosphere of the average roundhouse. 

In fact it is not beyond the range of possibilities to con- 
ceive of a development in locomotive terminals along these 
lines that would supersede many of the functions of the cen- 
tral erecting shop. While this is a subject more closely re- 
lated to locomotive maintenance than to operation the ques- 
tion may well be raised as to whether better results could not 
be obtained from an operating as well as a maintenance 
standpoint if facilities were such that it would be practical 
to keep locomotives in good condition by frequent and ade- 
quate terminal repairs, rather than by executing only the 
most urgent repairs in the terminal and relying largely on 
periodical backshop operations. 

Of the particular featufes regarded as essential to the 
most successful operation of terminal enginehouses, those 
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which tend to reduce labor costs are of the first importance. 
On this ground a traveling crane or electric tractor that 
would have been considered an extravagance ten years ago 
might well be regarded as a necessity on the basis of present 
labor costs. 


The Most Important Facilities 


Splendid results, however, can be obtained by equipping 
the roundhouse with two jib cranes between each stall, lo- 
cated so as to swing over both ends of the locomotive boiler. 
It is entirely practical to build a jib crane with a toggle 
joint which will enable it to swing in a complete circle of 
15 ft. radius about the column and to equip these jib cranes 
with two-ton chain hoists. In fact, some foremen would 
prefer a roundhouse well equipped with jib cranes of this 
character to having a traveling crane where the repairs re- 
quired are not too heavy. 

The only definite suggestion which can be advanced in 
regard to this feature of roundhouse equipment is that in 
all new projects where the development is on an extensive 
scale the enginehouse should be made ample in size and 
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The operation of the hot water washout system has a direct 
effect on the operation of the railroad by reducing the time 
locomotives must be held in the enginehouse as well as exert- 
ing a very wholesome effect on boiler maintenance and no 
locomotive terminal is in any sense complete without this 
equipment. 

Operation of Locomotive Terminals 

While it would be as impossible to prescribe any fixed 
mode of terminal operation as to describe equipment that 
would be universally applicable, there are certain operations 
in the terminal that are fundamental. Moreover all terminal 
operations should proceed with as great regularity and as 
much expedition as possible. Terminal operations constitute 
an unwritten page on every timetable and should be conducted 
accordingly. 

The habit of waiting until repairs are actually completed 
before advising the transportation department that the loco- 
motive is available for service cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. The time at which’ a locomotive will be available 
for service should be anticipated as far as possible and 
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Preliminary Inspection at Covered Pits Will Expedite Terminal Operation 


equipment to allow for a wide variety of repair work with- 
out interference with the routine operating functions. The 
equipment in such cases should include the overhead travel- 
ing crane and down draft ventilating apparatus. Where the 
activities of the enginehouse are limited to routine operating 
functions, the use of jib cranes is satisfactory and, if supple- 
mented by an electric monorail or storage battery tractors, 
will meet every practical requirement. 

Nothing need be said in regard to drop pits further than 
that they, or the equivalent in the form of an unwheeling 
hoist, are essential to any locomotive terminal responsible 
for the maintenance of power in satisfactory running condi- 
tion between shoppings. A number of well arranged drop 
pits are preferable to a single unwheeling hoist in the round- 
house, but where an annex is designed to care for the heavy 
repair work originating in the terminal, the unwheeling hoist 
would appear to be the most practical apparatus for such 
shop facilities. 

It may also be said in a general way that the heating of 
enginehouses by steam or air even in the southern states 
is essential and that good ventilation and lighting are very 
important. Good floors will further contribute indirectly to 
the prompt movement of power through the enginehouse. 


the transportation department notified accordingly. It is 
better to assume responsibility for an unavoidable delay than 
to be the cause of frequent unnecessary delays. 

An accurate knowledge of the work required on every 
locomotive arriving at the terminal is obviously essential to 
the successful execution of that work, hence thorough locomo- 
tive inspection is the only safe foundation upon which ter- 
minal operations can proceed successfully. There are very 
few railroads today on which the work reports submitted by 
locomotive engineers can be depended upon as a reliable 
index to the work to be done. Enginemen cannot be relieved 
of the responsibility for a locomotive condition report and 
something might be said in favor of educating the engineers 
to submit a more intelligent report but as matters stand the 
most careful inspection of arriving locomotives must be 
made. 

More might be said in favor of educating air brake and 
other inspectors responsible for inspecting locomotives upon 
arrival at the terminal. Frequent changes in the personnel 
of the inspection force and appointment on the basis of 
seniority are bound to result in a certain amount of incom- 
petence in the inspection of locomotives. The railroads will 
surely be held responsible in the event of accidents resulting 
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from incompetent inspection and if they cannot always pick 
trained men for this work they should see. that instruction 
of some sort is available to these men. The air brake in- 
struction car should not only be available to every air brake 
inspector, but these men should be subject to certain examina- 
tions that will serve to establish their competence. 

Inspection may either be conducted immediately upon ar- 
rival or as soon as the locomotive is placed in the house. 
Where locomotives arrive at frequent evenly spaced intervals 
throughout the day, the system of outside inspection in cov- 
ered pits has very great advantages. The delay over the 
inspection pit should not average in excess of 15 minutes 
and a statement of the work required of each gang foreman 
may be available before the locomotive has actually been 
placed in the house. Moreover, an advance report in re- 
gard to the condition of the locomotive frequently makes it 
more practical to assemble the necessary material in time so 
that there is no delay on this account. 

On the other hand, at terminals where comparatively few 
locomotives are handled or where locomotives arrive at very 
irregular intervals, it becomes uneconomical to maintain an 
outside inspection force. Where an inspection in the engine- 
house is promptly made upon the arrival of every locomotive 
there can be no serious objection to this method. In fact, 
there is frequently a great advantage to conducting inspec- 
tion in the enginehouse since it is frequently practical and 
economical to have inspectors make repairs on certain classes 
of defects. Locomotive inspection should be subdivided as 
far as possible. . Excellent results are often obtained from 
assigning one inspector to certain defects that have been caus- 
ing serious trouble. For instance, it is the practice on one 
railroad that has made a conspicuous success of Mallet loco- 
motive operation, to assign one mechanic and assistants at 
each terminal during the winter months to inspect and re- 
pair steam leaks exclusively. 


Intensive Locomotive Terminal Operation 


One of the most remarkable examples of intensive terminal 
operation in this country is accomplished by departing boldly 
from the conventional routine. Approximately 170 loco- 
motives are handled through this terminal each day and as 
each of these locomotives arrives it is first subjected to the 
most thorough inspection. There are three parallel inspec- 
tion pits under the direction of a foreman inspector. The 
number of men and the facilities at this inspection point 
are such that many light repairs can be executed during the 
time that the inspection is being completed. Upon the basis 
of the reports made by each of the principal inspectors, the 
foreman decides whether the character of repairs necessitates 
placing the locomotive in the enginehouse. Where the re- 
pairs are not of a heavy nature and do not require the services 
of a drop pit or crane the locomotive after passing over the 
ash pit is routed directly to a longitudinal repair shed. This 
shed covers two parallel track pits approximately 400 ft. in 
length. The building is of concrete and steel sash construc- 
tion and the illumination, both overhead and in the pits, is 
very complete. The work at this repair shed is under the 
direction of an assistant roundhouse foreman and the number 
of mechanics employed is equal to any emergency. More- 
over the stores department has erected special facilities to 
provide for the material requirements at this point. While 
the work in this light running repair shed is conducted with 
the same degree of system and thoroughness as should char- 
acterize roundhouse work, it will readily be appreciated that 
these repairs can be executed far more expeditiously under 
the circumstances than were it necessary to place each loco- 
motive in the enginehouse. In fact, it would be practically 
out of the question to handle 170 locomotives in and out of a 
30-stall roundhouse each day and the general plan adopted 
at this point is one that might well be put into effect at other 
points where fewer locomotives are handled. 

The successful operation of any locomotive terminal is 
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more dependent upon supply department co-operation than 
any other mechanical unit. Very few parts can originate at 
the terminal and yet the continuity of all terminal opera- 
tions depends upon having certain materials on hand at a 
certain time. The locomotive terminal is no place for the exe- 
cution of undue economy in curtailing material stocks. It 
would be far better to have a considerable surplus than a 
slight shortage. Moreover it must be borne in mind that 
the most careful check of past material issues may prove an 
entirely unreliable index to future requirements at the locomo- 


tive terminal. 


Stores Department Co-operation 


In general, it might be well to draw a distinction between 
commodities that are common to the entire railroad and 
specialties that are identified largely with terminal operation. 
Such specialties should be stored in as close proximity to 
the engine terminal as possible and should be under the 
direction of storekeepers that are thoroughly conversant with 
engine terminal requirements. 

It is inevitable that on frequent occasions, material which 
can neither be manufactured nor kept in stock at the terminal 
should be urgently needed. It is not an unfrequent occur- 
rence for passenger trains to be seriously delayed, particularly 
during the winter months, due to loading and unloading 
locomotive parts destined to some outlying terminal. 

The institution of a regular bi- or tri-weekly baggage car 
service from a central manufacturing shop to outlying ter- 
minals will prove an excellent means for relieving this un- 
satisfactory situation. They can be alternately dropped and 
picked up at each terminal by local passenger trains. While 
this may not wholly relieve the emergency shipment of some 
items, it may prove a much more systematic and economical 
method than that of loading everything up to driving wheel 
tires on the back of a locomotive tender. 

It will also be found that the service of supply can be 
of the greatest assistance to terminal operation in connec- 
tion with the handling of tools and oil cans. It is safe to 
say that no two small items can give the roundhouse foreman 
more concern. At one terminal where this matter is dealt 
with quite successfully, a platform at the height of the aver- 
age locomotive deck has been erected adjacent to the incom- 
ing and outgoing tracks. Here all tools and cans are re- 
moved from each incoming locomotive and carefully checked 
over by a representative of the stores department. The same 
department is responsible for delivering a full complement 
of tools and oil cans properly filled to each outbound locomo- 
tive. 


Car Loading Decreases 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE REVENUE freight car loading for the. week ending 

November 6 showed a further reduction as compared 

with the previous week, following a reduction in the 
last week of October. The total was 910,592 cars, as com- 
pared with 826,724 in the corresponding week of 1919 and 
873,854 for 1918. This represented a reduction of 63,000 in 
a week but is probably accounted for largely by the fact that 
the week included election day. There were increases as 
compared with the corresponding week of 1919 in the load- 
ing of coal, coke, forest products and ore, but reductions in 
grain and grain products, livestock and 1. c. 1. and miscella- 
neous. Most of the reductions as compared with previous 
weeks also come under the head of miscellaneous freight, as 
shown in the table at the top of the next page. 

For the week ending November 13 the total car loading 
was slightly greater than for the preceding week, 919,909 cars, 
as compared with 808,304 in the corresponding week of 1919 
and 810,430 in 1918. This shows not only a larger total 
than for the corresponding weeks of the past two years but 
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less of a reduction as compared with the preceding weeks 
than was shown in 1919 or 1918. The November figures 
in 1919 were somewhat affected by the coal strike, which 
began on November 1, but the big reduction in 1918 followed 
the armistice on November 11. The summary compiled by 
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While these figures show a falling off as compared with 
the first three weeks of October, the fact that a similar re- 
duction was shown in the corresponding figures for 1919 and 
1918 indicates that it is to a large extent seasonable, while 
the figures for the first week in November were affected by 























REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
SumMmArY—ALL Districts; COMPARISON .OF ToTaALs THis Year, Last Year, Two Years Aco, FoR WEEK ENDED SaturDAy, NoveMBER 6, 1920 
Total revenue freight loaded Received from connections 
—— $$$. -—— — Sree, 
Corre-  Corre- Corre- Corre- 
Grain This sponding sponding This sponding sponding 
and grain Live Forest B Mdse. Miscel- year year year year year year 
Districts Year products stock Coal Coke products Ore L.C.L. laneous 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
BO hacurenes 1920 5,397 3,334 48,844 3,044 6,991 10,869 47,341 86,589 212,409 ae «.-. 244,007 ic = 
1919 6,287 3,919 29,575 3,573 6,933 5,192 22,360 122,142 ---- 199,981 206,932 coos 224,279 241,972 
Allegheny ....... 1920 2,748 3,800 61,079 9,168 3,831 12,476 39,329 65,391 197,824 sane wanes  Seaetd een = 
1919 2,822 3,897 36,637 4,095 4,132 8,815 44,890 70,098 .-»-- 175;386 204,997 ---. 117,669 191,059 
Pocahontas ...... 1920 111 275 21,916 610 1,953 181 2,638 6,623 34,311 pew eine 18,369 ee cagant 
1919 198 286 19,632 664 2,070 289 237 9,971 ia fe 33,247 35,106 Sesh 19,246 23,981 
BOURGES ccc ccdes 1920 2,454 2,676 27,878 1,744 17,175 2,617 37,083 33,301 124,928 eleven peers 67,268 nave bcm 
1919 3,070 2,704 7,912 557 18,062 2,498 21,152 57,560 wene 253,595 136,791 give 72,177 73,390 
Northwestern 1920 11,809 8,077 10,669 3,61 21,088 28,997 28,293 34,868 147,418 pias hee 54,360 ae cone 
191° 11,931 10,814 11,673 2,584 16,272 11,792 22,177 44,154 ocoe Beagaee Saasri ae 55,211 76,050 
Central Western.. 1920 9,311 10,954 25,153 517 5,212 2,674 30,254 45,759 129,834 am acts 65,837 Nears aie 
1919 10,719 15,245 5,427 387 4,820 2,767 22,773 55,242 --+- 117,380 114,687 aa 68,671 62,169 
Southwestern 1920 3,430 2,264 7,068 114 7,263 182 17,059 26,488 63,868 mares pe: 50,471 ace meee 
1919 4,194 3,403 1,261 83 6,488 373 12,865 27,151 ane 55,818 54,870 46,979 45,687 
Total, all roads. 1920 35,260 31,384 202,607 18,814 63,313 57,998 201,997 299,019 910,592 ita oes 638,925 aairse 
1919 39,221 40,268 112,117 11,943 58,777 31,725 146,354 386,318 osoe Gases — --. 604,232 baw 
1918 eons owe eee cece awe wee cscs 079,854 wine 714,308 
Increase Compared 1919 eine wai 90,490 ° 6,871 4,736 26,278 55,643 = 83,868 34,693 
Decrease Compared 1919 3,961 8,884 eens ae oaks . ea 87,299 oa nee 
Increase Compared 1918 36,738 acid Peer Semis 
Decrease Compared 1918 ons aeate se 75,383 
*L.C.L. merchandise loading figures for 1920 and 1919 are not comparable as some roads are not able to separate their L.C.L. freight and miscel- 
laneous of 1919. Add merchandise and miscellaneous columns to get a ion comparison. 








the Car Service Division for the week ending November 13 the light business on election day. From November 6 on the 


follows at the bottom of the page. 

The volume of freight which the railroads have been car- 
rying is still greater than that for corresponding periods of 
previous years and it will take a much greater reduction than 
has thus far been shown in the reports to prevent the year 


comparisons will be made with the periods when railroad traf- 
fic was considerably reduced in 1919 by the coal strike which 
occurred in November, and in 1918 by the cessation of war 
activity following the armistice of November 11. The week- 
ly car loading figures for the closing weeks of 1919 and 1918, 


1920 from breaking all previous records for the amount of 
freight handled. 

For the first nine months of 1920, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reports and those compiled by 


with which comparisons are to be made for the balance of 
this year, as compiled by the Railroad Administration, were 
as follows: 
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Hoover Heads American Engineering Council 


First Meeting of the New Federated American Engineering 
Societies Held at Washington, D. C. 


HE FEDERATED American Engineering Societies has at 
T last become an‘independent organization and the work 

of the Joint Conference Committee of the four founder 
societies has come to an end. The first meeting of American 
Engineering Council, its representative group, was held at 
Washington in the New Willard Hotel on November 18, 19 
and 20. Herbert Hoover, former food administrator, be- 
comes the active head of the new council, having been unani- 
mously elected president. A total of 21 member so- 
cieties and nine societies, which have not as yet taken final 
action, participated in the work. 

E. S$. Carman, temporary chairman, presided and the 
real work began with the selection of nominating committees 
for the executive officers and the members of the executive 
board. As reported in the Railway Age, June 11, page 
1667, this board consists of 30 members of the American 
Engineering Council. From the report of the committee it 
was decided that as there were a number of societies which 
were expected to join shortly, vacancies should be left on 
the board in order that -these societies might be able to 
secure proper representation. As a result of this decision 
four vacancies were left for this purpose, and this, plus the 
six executive officers who are regular members of the board, 
left 20 places open out of the full number of 30; they were 
apportioned by assigning 14 places to the national societies 
and six to local organizations. 

Following the method outlined in the societies’ constitu- 
tion the country was divided into six districts for the locals 
as follows: District 1, New England and New York; Dis- 
trict 2, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota; District 3, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois; District 4, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and the District of C olumbia ; 
District 5, all the southern states including Louisiana and 
Texas, and District 6, all other states west of the Mississippi 
river. Of the national societies the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers received four places; the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, three; 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, four; American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, one; American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, one, and the Society of Industrial 
Engineers, one. 

The executive officers and the members of the executive 
board so far as they were elected are: Herbert Hoover, Palo 
Alto, Cal.; president; Calvert Townley, New York, vice- 
president; W. E. Rolfe, St. Louis, Mo., vice-president; D. 


S. Kimball, Ithaca, N. Y., vice-president; J. Parke Chan- 
ning, New York, vice-president, and L. W. Wallace, Balti- 
more, Md., treasurer. For the A. S. M. E., L. Alford, 


New York; E. S. Carman, Cleveland, Ohio; A. M. Greene, 
Jr., Troy, N. Y., and Fred J. Miller, Central Bridge, Pa. 
For the A. I. E. E., H. W. Buck, New York; Willian Mc- 
Clellan, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. F. Scott, New Haven, Conn., 
and L. B. Stillwell, New —. For the A. I. M. E., 
Edwin Ludlow, New York; A. S. Dwight, New York, and 
Phillip N. Moore, St. Louis, Mo. For the A. . fe 
T. E. Howe, Washington, D. C., For Districts 4, 5 and 6, 
W. W. Varney, Baltimore, Md.; O. H. Koch, Dallas, Texas, 
and L. B. Smith, Topeka, Kan., respectively. 


Time Extended for Charter Membership 


A resolution was passed which stated in effect that the 
time for all societies among those originally invited to be- 
come charter members would be extended until July 1, 1921, 
and that a society joining before that limit would become 


a full charter member. The matter of a permanent loca- 
tion for headquarters proved to be a serious question and 
was hotly debated. The consensus of opinion was, however, 
that in order to carry forward the work of public service 
for which the federation was organized it would be neces- 
sary to maintain an office in Washington. As a result it was 
decided that the headquarters be located in that city after 
January 1, 1921, and that until that time the society would, 
through the courtesy of the existing Engineering Council, 
carry on its work in the W ashington office of Engineering 
Council. 

The committee on plan and scope presented a large num- 
ber of topics of important interest to the public at large and 
on which the society could well devote its energies. 
The more important of these included the conservation of 
labor or the reduction of economic waste, transportation, the 
establishment of a department of public works, national 
fire protection, patents, licensing of engineers, education, 
compensation, service bureau, and numerous others, some of 
which are now in the hands of Engineering Council, or are 
under consideration by it. In the main, the committee and 
the new council attempted to develop and carry on that 
work which at the present time is of the most vital interest 
to the nation. It was emphasized that the limiting factor to 
this work would be the finances of the federation. 

The budget committee submitted two estimates based on 
the maximum and the minimum assumed income. The 
minimum income was based on the number of societies al- 
ready members and amounted to $59,000 a year, and the 
maximum was based upon a reasonable additional number of 
societies or an income of $80,000 per year. The expenditures 
were estimated to be $56,500 as a minimum and $92,500 
as a maximum. ‘The actual expenditures, it was thought, 
would be somewhere between these two figures. 

In general the work of the new American Engineering 
Council will be along the lines of existing Engineering Coun- 
cil though it is expected to broaden the scope and to render 
a service extending over a greater field of activity than has 
been heretofore attempted. ‘Thus Engineering Council’s work 
will be largely duplicated and for that reason certain tenta- 
tive measures had been taken to turn over its work to the new 
federation. The resolution of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers given elsewhere had the effect of blocking any 
movement which might have been taken at this meeting to- 
ward the immediate turning over of its work to the Federa- 
ted Societies. This action makes it necessary to refer the 
matter back to the founder societies for further action and 
as Engineering Council depends largely upon their ap- 
propriations it is thought that it will pass out of existence 
because of lack of funds. 

Of the public service work to be undertaken the reduc- 
tion of economic waste will probably receive first considera- 
tion. Mr. Hoover emphasized this strongly in an address 

“Some Phases of Relationship of Engineering Societies 
to Public Service.”” An abstract of the address follows: 


Reduction of Economic Waste 


The greatest of the problems now before the country and, 
in fact, before the world, are those growing out of our in- 
dustrial development. ‘The enormous industrial expansion 
of the last 50 years has lifted the standard of living and 
comfort beyond any dream of our forefathers. 

We have built up our civilization, both political, social 
and economic, on the foundation of individualism. We have 
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found in the course of development of large industry upon 
this system that individual initiative can be destroyed by 
allowing the concentration of industry and service, and thus 
an economic domination of groups over the whole. While 
our present system of individualism under controlled capital- 
ism may not be perfect, the alternative offers nothing that 
warrants its abandonment. Our thought, therefore, needs 
to be directed to the improvement of this structure and not 
to its destruction. 

A profound development of our economic system apart 
from control of capital and service during the last score of 
years has been the great growth and consolidation of volun- 
tary local and national associations. ‘These associations rep- 
resent great economic groups of common purpose, and are 
quite apart from the great voluntary groups created solely for 
public service. This engineers’ association stands somewhat 
apart among these economic groups in that it has no special 
economic interest for its members. Its only interest in the 
creation of a great national association is public service, to 
give voice to the thought of the engineers in these questions. 
And if the engineers, with their training in quantitive 
thought, with their intimate experience in industrial life, 
can be of service in bringing about co-operation between 
these great economic groups of special interests, they will 
have performed an extraordinary service. 

We have just passed through a period of unparalleled 
speculation, extravagance and waste. We shall now not only 
reap its inevitable harvest of unemployment and readjust- 
ment, but we shall feel the real effect of four years of world 
destruction, and from it economic and social problems will 
stand out in vivid disputation. One of the greatest conflicts 
rumbling up in the distance is that between the employer on 
one side and organized labor on the other. There are certain 
areas of conflict of interest, but there is between these groups 
a far greater area of common interest, and if we can find 
measures by which, through co-operation, the field of com- 
mon interest could be organized, then the area of conflict 
could be in the largest degree eliminated. 

The American Federation of Labor has publicly stated 
‘that it desires the support of the engineering skill of the 
United States in the development of methods for increasing 
production, and I believe it is the duty of our body to under- 
take a constructive consideration of these problems and to 
give assistance not only to the Federation of Labor but also 
to the other great economic organizations interested in this 
problem, such as the Employers’ Association and the cham- 
bers of commerce. 

It is primary to mention the three great wastes in produc- 
tion; first, from intermittent employment; second, from un- 
employment that arises in shifting of industrial currents, and 
third from strikes and lockouts. Beyond this elimination of 
waste there is another field of progress in the adoption of 
measures for positive increase in production. 

In the elimination of the great waste and misery in inter- 
mittent employment and unemployment, we need at once co- 
ordination in economic groups. For example, in the bitu- 
minous coal industry where the bad economic functioning of 
that industry results in an average of but 180 days’ employ- 
ment per annum, a great measure of solution could be had 
if a basis of co-operation could be found between the coal 
operators, the coal miners, the railways and the great con- 
sumers. ‘The combined result would be a higher standard 
of living to the employees, a reduced risk to the operator, 
a fundamental expansion of economic life by cheaper fuel. 
With our necessary legislation against combination and the 
lack of any organizing force to bring about this co-operation. 
the industry is helpless unless we can develop some method 
of governmental interest, not in governmental ownership, but 
in stimulation of co-operation in better organization. In the 
great field of seasonal and other unemployment, we indeed 
need an expansion and better organization of our local and 
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federal labor exchanges. The individual worker is helpless 
to find the contacts necessary to make this seasonal shift un- 
less the machinery for this purpose is provided for him. 

In the questions of industrial conflict resulting in lockouts 
and strikes, one mitigating measure has been agreed upon in 
principle by all sections of the community. This is col- 
lective bargaining, by which, whenever possible, the parties 
should settle their difficulties before they start a fight. The 
point where the universal application of collective bargain- 
ing has broken down is in the method of its execution. The 
conflict arises almost wholly over the question of representa- 
tion and questions of enforcement. ‘The second Industrial 
Conference proposed a solution to this point by the provision 
that where there was a conflict over representation the de- 
termination should be left to a third and independent party. 
It also proposed that each party should have the right to 
summon skill and experience to its assistance. It further 
proposed that where one of the parties at dispute refuses to 
enter upon collective bargaining, the entire question should 
be referred to an independent iribunal for investigation as 
to the right and wrong of the whole dispute—but only for 
investigation and report. 

There are questions in connection with this entire prob- 
lem of employer and employee relationship, both in its as- 
pects of increased production and in its aspects of wasteful 
unemployment, that deserve most careful study by our en- 
gineers. ‘There lies at the heart of all these questions the 
great human conception that this is a community working for 
the benefit of its human members, not for the benefit of its 
machines or to aggrandize individuals; that if we would 
build up character and abilities and standard of living in 
our people, we must have regard to their leisure for citizen- 
ship, for recreation and for family life. These considera- 
tions, together with protection against strain, must be the 
fundamentals of determinations of hours of labor. These 
factors being first protected, the maximum production of the 
country should become the dominating purpose. 

The precise hours of labor should and will vary with the 
varying conditions of trades and establishments, but the 
proper determination of hours, based upon these factors, is 
an immediate field demanding attention of engineers. There 
is no greater economic fallacy than the doctrine that the de- 
crease of hours below these primary considerations makes for 
employment of great numbers, and it is an equal certainty 
that the 84-hour week of some employments transgresses 
these fundamentals to a point of inhumanity. 

There is a broad question bearing upon stimulation of 
self-interest and thus increase in production that revolves 
around the method of wage payment. I need not review to 
you the advantages, difficulties and weaknesses of bonus, 
piece work, profit or saving sharing plans that are in use as 
a remedy for the deadening results of the same wage payment 
to good and bad skill alike. A suggestion for your considera- 
tion is the possible use of another device in encouragement 
of individual interest and effort by creating two or three 
levels of wage in agreements for each trade, the position of 
each man in such scale to be based upon comparative skill 
and character. This plan should be developed upon the 
principle of graded extra compensation, for added skill and 
performance, above an agreed basic wage. In order to give 
confidence, the classification under such scales must be passed 
upon by representatives of the workers in such shop or de- 
partment. This plan is now being successfully experimented 
with. . 

We must take account of the tendencies of our present 
repetitive industries to eliminate the creative instinct in its 
workers, to narrow their field of craftmanship, and to dis- 
card entirely the contribution to industry that could be had 
from their minds as well as from their hands. There has 
been a great increase in shop committees as a method to re- 
lieve this tendency. Where they have been elected by free 
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and secret ballot among the workers, where they are dom- 
inated by a genuine desire on both sides for mutual co-opera- 
tion in the shop, they have resulted in great good. Organ- 
ized labor has opposed some forms of these committees be- 
cause of the fear that they may break down trade organiza- 
tion covering the area of many different shops. 

Again I believe the engineers could assist in the erection 
of a bridge of co-operation if organized labor, which has al- 
ready made a beginning, would extend more widely its adop- 
tion of the principles of a shop committee settling its prob- 
lems of wage and conditions of labor in general agreement 
and applying its energies through shop committee organiza- 
tion to development of production as well as to the correc- 
tion of incidental grievance. There would be little outcry 
against the closed shop if it were closed in order to secure 
unity of purpose in constructive increase of production by 
offering to the employer the full value of the worker’s mind 
and effort as well as his hands. 

While it is easy to state that increased production will 
decrease cost and by providing a greater demand for goods 
secure increased consumption and ultimate greater employ- 
ment, yet the early stages of this process do result in un- 
employment and great misery. It takes a variable period of 
time to create the increased area of consumption of cheapened 
commodities, and in the meantime, when this is translated to 
the individual worker he sees his particular mate thrown out 
of employment. We accomplish these results over long 
periods of time, but if we would secure co-operation to ac- 
complish them rapidly we must take account of this unem- 
ployment and we must say to the community that if it is to 
benefit by the cheapening costs and thus the increased stan- 
dard of living, or alternatively if the employer is to take the 
benefits, the entire burden should not be thrust upon the in- 
dividual who now alone suffers from industrial changes. 
Nor can this be accomplished except by co-operation between 
groups. 

I am not one of these who anticipates the solution of these 
things in a day. Durable human progress has not been 
founded on long strides. But in your position as a party 
of the third part to many of these conflicting economic groups, 
with your lifelong training in quantitive thought, with your 
sole mental aspect of construction, you, the engineers, should 
be able to make contribution of those safe steps that make 
for real progress. 


Other Matters Before the Board 


The question of a permanent executive secretary was left 
for future consideration. In order to aid in a proper selec- 
tion a committee of seven members of the executive board, 
including Herbert Hoover, was selected to look up and re- 
port on the name or names of those men best qualified to 
handle the secretarial work of the council and society. 

Arrangements were made for immediate steps in co-op- 
erating with Engineering Council, the National Public Works 
Department Association and others in forwarding the move 
towards establishing a Department of Public Works. The 
date of the next meeting was left to the discretion of the 
president, except that it may not be later than January, 1921. 


Upper BerTH Best IN EurRopEAN Cars.—“You can tell you’re 
back in America,” said the traveler, “when you hear people in- 
sisting upon getting a lower berth in the sleeper. In Europe what 
they insist upon is the upper. The upper berth is hung so far 
down that the lower berth becomes merely a sort of catacomb 
shelf into which the unfortunate who uses it must insert himself 
horizontally; whereas in the top berth a man could almost stand 
up; he has the lights and he controls the ventilator, and in the 
morning he may sit up in spacious comfort to eat the breakfast 
of coffee and rolls which the sleeping car attendant serves to 
him in bed. Don’t ever ask for a lower. Go after the upper 
berth in the foreign sleepers.-—N. Y. Sun. 
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Short Line Wage Hearings 


UBLIC HEARINGS on the demands of employees of the 
shert lines for the extension to them of the rates of 
pay granted to employees of trunk lines by the Rail- 

road Labor Board’s award of July 20 were re-opened before 
the Board at Chicago on November 22. 

Ben B. Cain, assistant to the president of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, presented the short line car- 
rier’s side of the case, testifying at both sessions on that 
date. In general, Mr. Cain opposed the granting of in- 
creased wages to short line employees, first, because on the 
merits of the case alone such action would not be just; sec- 
ond, because of the financial condition of the short lines and 
the unfortunate results which may accompany such action; 
and, third, because the short lines are not properly before 
the Board. Mr. Cain began his presentation by outlining 
the position of the representatives of the employees as ex- 
pressed in testimony presented in the hearing culminating in 
the Board’s decision of July 20. This position was that all 
railroads should be treated alike inasmuch as they are all 
treated alike by the terms of the Transportation Act. After 
defining the Association’s position in regard to subsidiary 
lines such as those of the Southern and Seaboard Air Line, 
which are before the Board in this case, which is briefly that 
there is no difference between them and other short lines. 
Mr. Cain refuted the employees’ probable contention that 
the Transportation Act guarantees every railroad six per 
cent return on the value of the property by quoting and in- 
terpreting the rate sections of the act. 

In speaking of short lines, Mr. Cain _ called 
them “children of transportation,” and outlined their 
importance as feeders to larger systems and as servants 
of the public. In _ regard to rates of pay on these 
lines, Mr. Cain advocated the maintenance of differentials, 
citing previous testimony of various labor leaders to show 
that differentials are recognized as necessary even by repre- 
sentatives of the opposing side. Mr. Cain then presented his 
views on each of six conditions upon which the board’s 
awards should be based under the terms of the Transporta- 
tion Act. Regarding wages paid in outside industry, he 
cited rates of pay for street car employees. Their rates are 
now lower than those now paid on short lines. Regarding 
the relation of wages to the cost of living, he called attention 
to the fact that commodity costs are declining rapidly, that 
living costs are even cheaper in smaller communities where 
short line employees reside and that therefore the living 
wage is already below that being paid on short lines. Re- 
garding hazards of employment, he cited the fact that these 
roads operate usually but one train, largely during the day- 
time at slow speed with light engines and trains. Further- 
more, he said the short line employees have regular hours 
of work, are usually at home every night and in no’ way are 
their hazards comparable with those of employees of larger 
systems. These factors also apply to the experience and 
skill required on short lines, he added. In addition, employ- 
ment is regular because of the fact that a minimum number 
of trains are being operated and there can be no curtailment. 
Regarding inequalities in wages, Mr. Cain stated that there 
could be no uniformity of wage scales for short lines because 
of their great physical differences. 

Upon being questioned, Mr. Cain stated that the applica- 
tion of the consolidation clauses of the Transportation Act 
would probably overcome this difficulty. Mr. Cain closed 
his representation with a discussion as to whether short lines 
are properly before the Board in this case. He called atten- 
tion to the Board’s ruling on the application of the repre- 
sentatives of the “outlaw” switchmen and to the similarity 
of conditions in the present case to the conditions leading 
to the issuance of the Board’s ruling on the switchmen’s 
petition. The Board adjourned after two sessions on Novem- 
ber 22 until November 24. 
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Operating Statistics for August 
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of August, 1920, of roads having annual operating rev- 
enues in excess of $25,000,000 (including mixed and special 
train service). The figures per ton miles, car loading and 
car mileage, and net ton miles per car day are as follows: 





New England Region 
PO Te edn cenee beri weeds kee cae a6 ceaadiwmsadwsecinn August 
Eight months 
I IE NO hip bGexSacbae wien esd viet oes ones Cndeusveeekl August 
: : —— Eight months 
New York, New Haven & Hartford........... 0... ccccccccccccccd August 
Eight months 
Great Lakes Region 
Delaware & TIaGGen nck cccccccccccccccccscccvecveseen a 
: Fight months 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.............. cc cccccccccceceee August 
: : ; = Eight months 
Erie (including Chicago & Erie)............... «sews ae 
, : Eight months 
CN MONEE bicot weadreres- Annes we redescacdcuebsieatuieeee August 
Eight months 
PO OUOSD oi ois kota eb hin ovis vans casa weeeu warden August 
' 2 : Eight months 
PRO PEE MII. s-g'« 0: wraie d:e-mdins Deme'e.e d @earedumnn oaadaieteet eae August 
Eight months 
PN SN coi ww eitieianssrerneiat van cena ecmasdesbad eokne tee August 
: te Eight months 
eee GE LANG Bebis. o5 da sivnec ce cecéwcaeeennddwoneesedcionanensy August 
; Eight months 
ON Sic Gea cae tice tht ee Rane eed auwes.ed +a bie Settee tet August 
Eight months 
Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny Region 
NE Ae CUED 6 nvudadinte b0ber chbacndscunvawdvanneddhbeel August 
. Eight months 
Ne: er Se a cnin pen vecanses we ugewee ce dddkaduue eee August 
j Eight months 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis................-cceeees August 
Eight months 
PE UY nn ntiieesecasunsnsadwhaesenteaeas be cee August 
Eight months 
PEE OP NI 60s kee edendesreeeens boeenedsee dawn _....-August 
Eight months 
Focahontas Region 
EE ORIN cakes aed 6 4o send apenke een reseeebesnatel wets, August 
Eight months 
I Er INE, i's bs corte adenn coun kh ov acten de Wao ee hcped _....August 
Eight months 
Southern Region 
EE BO 6 iced Chine eks 2. Demvaindeews swtonkewheaed _....August 
wan Eight months 
Illinois Central (including Yazoo & Mississippi Valley)........ .....-August 
Eight months 
Ey ED ooo eeu se eues bod éumsee ee Rae eee _.... August 
Eight months 
NE, ROO EO ok ck ckdedawdaeles kaweeeSeSwed daeeew ets nieee peseed August 
Eight months 
RD naka ao kr wks os 00094400008 R CeCe e Rear Mauee _.... August 
Eight morths 
Northwestern Region- 
ee ree I ns ac ne cs eae uneeeeaeteenreeeasncun or . August 
Eight months 
eee. Tee OP RS SOs ce wenceccwenaewadkonseedb aoa eseed August 
Eight months 
Chicago, S¢. Paul, Minncapolie & Omaha. 2.20. ccc ccvcssvcsvennc _.... August 
Eight months 
I ND a tas aie on nite OR Ras Wane ered weenie pevced August 
Eight months 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. ..........cccccccece peceed August 
Eight months 
SS eae ped senaw ae eae eWen een nie ween keene _.... August 
Eight months 
Oregon-Washington R.R. & Navigation Co...........2.0.2202- Tr . August 
Eight months 
Central Western Region— 
pa De ee ee ee _.... August 
Eight months 
ICID IN i er te aia encore a 4 kaw 6a ee eal ecw aah e ane eeeed August 
Eight months 
lee, Tee TN Oe Bic cnc icc dcncsies snceeseceeeemens _.... August 
Eight months 
ae, Ts Ce SIN, 6 6. 6:65.00 ch enwnsenenseeseuetences eae od August 
Eight months 
a i in nk ce cuuinicleeewaldsenee sale eee eee oe ene August 
. Eight months 
CR ND NS 6 ia cainis aie dubeiewtebiw Gunmen aa uiae meee ace ae ..... August 
Eight months 
NE se an hee Saeed eee be hee kee eenen eve August 
Eight months 
Union Pacific ......+0. Qetstiacknaegunwdeiatcin (tee eatin _.....August 
Eight months 
Southwestern Region— 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas.....cccccsccccccccccce eer _....August 
Eight months 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas ab eceeaneewwns ..- August 
Eight months 
NE SD Be cami eines eres ene Nw oeaee pak somes .+-August 
Eight months 
Ce, Ri DO 6 bicGacies. cinwost code dceuleengennena +. August 
Eight months 
ei care> hanks dacneewe venwegeirneeden wees ...... August 
: Eight months 


Net ton-miles 
per loaded 
freight car-mile 


Net ton-miles 
(millions) 


Net ton-miles 
per car day 


Car-miles 
per car day 





— * cr A—_—, —_—_——- a_i = 
1920 1919 192 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
165 123 26.9 22.5 33.2 30.5 616 466 
1,086 870 24.8 21.5 26.2 31.5 459 479 
379 306 25.6 23.2 19.5 17.2 359 289 
2,555 2,186 24.2 23.8 15.6 17.4 278 303 
308 282 24.8 23.0 12.7 13.6 233 232 
1,926 2,050 23.3 23.0 9.6 14.1 168 244 
456 346 36.8 35.4 28.1 28.0 688 627 
2,962 2,328 35.1 35.5 26.9 25.3 645 582 
548 461 29.6 29.2 33.5 31.4 698 668 
3,399 3,319 28.8 29.9 27.1 27.0 558 56 
1,126 1,057 29.1 28.5 26.8 33.6 544 667 
7,718 6,775 29.4 28.6 23.4 30.3 494 579 
706 593 32.9 31.4 26.1 25.7 601 593 
4,207 3,730 31.5 30.2 19.9 22.5 447 472 
522 430 25.5 20.2 23.6 24.9 439 385 
3,307 2,861 24.5 20.7 18.2 26.0 340 380 
2,499 2,122 29.7 26.9 25.3 26.1 499 49 
15,949 13,699 28.0 26.1 21.6 23.7 411 406 
275 238 27.2 24.5 17.9 17.4 386 328 
1,770 1,633 26.4 24.1 15.1 18.2 311 327 
262 226 42.8 41.6 9.0 11.8 282 323 
1,374 1,445 42.3 40.9 7.5 8.9 217 240 
503 241 25.3 23.9 27.6 17.3 547 329 
3,144 2,543 24.9 23.2 WY 26.4 507 446 
2,154 1,837 36.0 32.5 25.8 24.6 607 575 
14,058 11,081 34.2 33.4 24.3 22.5 566 484 
269 237 33.4 32.7 15.7 14.7 342 300 
1,721 1,558 33.9 33.0 13.5 13.0 293 265 
640 648 29.1 24.5 28.8 30.6 562 621 
4,498 4,021 28.3 27.6 27.3 26.6 531 500 
4,928 4,888 36.3 34.2 22.0 21.7 514 505 
33,096 31,725 34.0 37.0 18.9 18.9 435 438 
693 651 38.8 37.9 18.0 22.2 483 562 
4,669 4,105 38.0 37.7 18.9 18.7 492 465 
1,192 793 42.3 40.8 36.1 23.2 938 563 
8,182 6,449 41.0 40.4 36.4 24.3 919 584 
1,104 984 41.7 39.7 37.1 33.6 996 850 
7,608 6,722 41.4 39.6 34.9 27.4 930 676 
309 230 23.4 20.6 24.5 16.1 395 255 
2,630 2,417 21.2 21.5 22.7 20.5 332 299 
1,606 1,247 30.4 26.4 42.1 36.3 892 683 
11,470 8,622 28.8 26.6 40.4 31.1 800 ib, 
947 796 31.1 29.2 30.0 26.2 629 542 
6,636 5,881 29.8 29.0 31.3 24.4 628 486 
242 157 24.0 22.1 23.6 18.1 416 314 
1,959 1,538 22.9 21.9 21.7 20.0 356 311 
804 640 24.1 21.9 25.3 22.3 451 388 
6,421 4,587 23.3 22.2 23.1 19.9 403 325 
1,073 826 26.5 24.6 24.2 17.1 421 305 
7,494 6,470 25.5 24.9 21.1 19.3 369 322 
1,175 1,132 24.9 23.4 32.9 27.3 537 461 
8,742 8,182 25.2 24.7 . 24.2 26.0 434 450 
173 146 24.0 22.3 25.1 20.0 433 341 
1,242 1,054 23.7 23.4 22.2 14.8 396 240 
883 673 29.9 27.2 $1.3 3 OY | 561 413 
6,139 5,580 28.3 28.8 26.4 21.0 529 419 
302 267 23.0 21.2 29.1 24.3 468 396 
2,378 2,051 23.1 22.3 26.6 22.2 475 367 
770 632 26.8 24.6 36.0 29.1 598 493 
5,945 5,308 27.2 27.1 33.6 25.1 671 486 
183 173 28.0 25.9 38.5 32.3 826 609 
1,430 1,109 28.1 26.2 29.8 25.7 656 514 
1,199 1,130 22.1 21.8 41.6 30.8 627 483 
8,611 7,249 22.8 22.1 32.1 26.1 507 407 
226 151 26.0 24.3 21.6 ate 387 290 
1,558 1,357 27.0 26.0 23.4 22.0 423 361 
789 726 25.2 24.4 30.2 21.9 571 411 
5,947 4,801 24.1 23.0 25.5 24.5 451 401 
1,451 1,431 29.1 27.0 34.3 32.6 679 606 
10,776 8,931 28.3 26.8 30.4 25.6 603 465 
191 183 29.4 28.3 20.8 17.6 426 314 
1,414 1,158 30.3 29.8 19.0 13.2 403 267 
321 298 28.8 26.8 52.3 41.5 975 776 
2,373 1,855 29.6 27.5 46.3 31.3 984 611 
972 791 25.1 24.3 36.6 34.7 676 568 
6,729 6,077 25.3 25.7 34.6 32.0 626 567 
998 874 23.0 21.8 86.7 65.2 1,373 975 
6,237 5,542 24.3 23.8 68.9 54.0 1,249 922 
225 193 24.6 22.8 31.5 31.4 492 473 
1,516 1,317 23.7 23.3 28.2 23.8 414 332 
133 127 26.5 24.2 19.5 17.2 343 291 
899 811 24.3 23.6 16.8 12.7 268 186 
810 692 27.3 25.8 24.1 24.2 495 446 
6,022 4,773 26.8 25.3 22.5 20.5 453 376 
454 383 26.0 24.5 22.6 7.7 404 314 
3,318 2,842 25.8 24.8 20. 18.3 368 308 
184 154 24.2 23.1 25.8 19.7 449 327 
1,289 1,198 23.3 22.9 21.0 19.7 344 313 











Operation of British and U. S. Railways Compared 


Detailed Statistics Regarding Results in Both Countries in First 
Months of 1920 Afford Interesting Material for Comparisons 


following interesting and valuable comparative study of 
the operating statistics of the railways of Great Britain 
and the United States for the first six months of 1920: 


Operating Statistics—United States and 
Great Britain Six Months—1920 


Among the several provisions in the Act of Parliament of 
August 13, 1919, creating the British Ministry of Transport, 
is one which empowers the Minister to require the railways 
to publish certain railway statistics. As a result of this and 
other general powers conferred upon the Ministry by the Act, 
a new system of railway operating statistics was made effec- 
tive in Great Britain, beginning the first of January, 1920. 

The forms and instructions from which the figures have 
been compiled were prepared by the general managers of the 
railway companies concerned. Under the new system 
summaries of the statistics are issued by the Ministry 
of Transport for each period of four weeks. Their 
publication marks an important stage of progress relative to 
railway operation, especially during the period of post-war 
reconstruction. Three new factors have been introduced, 
namely: Ton-miles, car-miles, and locomotive hours. In 
addition, statistics previously ascertained, such as train-miles 
and locomotive miles, have been more closely analyzed so as 
to add materially to their value. Results for the first six 
months of the present year are now available, and the prac- 
tical value of the new statistics will be greater as figures are 
added for each succeeding month, and later for two or more 
years on a comparative basis. 

Summarized results for the six months (24 weeks) to June 
20, 1920, appear in the accompanying table. 


Te Bureau of Railway Economics has prepared the 


RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
OperaTING STaTistscs For S1x Montus, January 1 To June 20, 1920 


I goo aN sins bce Sheu aoe woIawind dine es 180,738,588 
See <A MN NUNN, SON 6:5 sncsie-ers ay ue Re drelpieraczistiieds 104,491,295 
RNIN PIII Se oi5. acc carla Ciacaivw a Wie Sova rsesa iki alteetadoralsala wie ‘Sse 36,316,487 


39,930,806 
10,364,679,852 


General merchandise (including live stock)............... 
Weetenl Sree — AE CRTs ooo oo 0k bee nsw owes shire aware 


Coat, CGO BR PONENT TUE. 6... ciscincidiene cece seine sciiaca cs 4,904,380,808 
II otha es rata roa wrong a a een cb retain ara aie de 1,847,007,045 
General merchandise (including live stock)............... 3,613,291,999 
Average length of haul—all freight-miles................... 57.35 
ee ee I IR BUNUN. 0 0s sino etree once ce sinuses 46.94 
I RN ca tin Sue cca cs c/a Gta aaa opin Sue ieeaion areal ooteres 50.86 
General merchandise (including live stock).............. 90.49 
Wied eam Gl Ci Fe GR sino. son sin enn oe Se0 00s Sas 100.00 
ee, Ae ME NOUN, CN oios 5. dian ee sai niabiofeema ns 60 .5ee en 57.82 
MINN SIN oon shu aces cacs. sv5ihm nels Siaieielalari Alero Wleresl a's was 20.09 
General merchandise (including live stock).............. 22.09 
Per cent of total freight—net ton-miles...............+.26- 100.00 
i I: I INE UNO is oa kis. 00 ess Sle eee e's Ve aren's 47.32 
NN NI crores 2.5 wean aid Grd ae grb Rib GraIaW SOIR G8 wba CalS 17.82 
General merchandise (including live stock)............... 34.86 
Freight traffic receipts—gross. .......cccccccceccesssecsess $282,974,011 
Receipts per ton-mile (including C. & D.)—cents........... 2.866 
Receipts per ton-mile (excluding C. & D.)—cents........... 2.629 
Ce Pe re re te ere eee 150.36 
RE NE IE IR a. 6-6: 6:450 oon on 1s:g nie teres eieiejievinwewsias 6.10 
III = 5c. os... ia Gr 0:00, bus o's WIS elelew Rito tune eaiaresielerere 256,343,647 
II oS coc 0 56.6 kis 5 bare wanda ciel elt oree 37,023,827 
RN tS kor circsin clove oiervseteeaeloe WW pla e4tele Gigiuts a Spr SF 33,625,039 
Ker Other TdcomIGtiVe GUtiOS.. «0.0.0.6. .00cwcesvccececrvecvcess 3,398,788 
I soo. ruc) 5i/oXh ce bovis <a cahare gues ork wieMecerE penlsl ore levels jor 2,388,281,135 
MMIII via cache aid bcd. deseint oer aie side RVLArw erate De ATE Gare a acaisteuate 1,692,150,254 
WN acon itt nis aie a. bis ein Wain Ams a we oO ib pla aareIN <iaiars ior 696,130,881 
Percentage of loaded to total. ......cccccccvccsvecesscccners 70.85 
Cee ee RE 6 5 5550 8s dccic asecceneneesoees Desens ators 34.68 
UMN, 8a uso dicasv a oeisie a sicin'ned dread eae bene erst” 24.57 
WRU c dlelone mace.+ 6:8e ow eas e/eivinisia sesh bee Wien ena ee prem Cena 10.11 
Average miles per car per day (loaded and empty).......... 10.63 
Net ton-miles: 
Per train engine hour. .......ccccccccccesesccvccesevess 968.00 
ee ee Sa rrr rr ee er ee 935.69 
Pe UNS I ois nc 5a cece seeeesedeses onesies 475.72 
Tomales per Tout] Wes oo oa. oss ce ecg cseivesewcessacess 515,332 
Car-miles per train locomotive-hour.........-.eeeeeeeeeees 222.93 
Car-miles per shunting hour...........-scccccccccccsescecs 222.50 
Car-miles per locomotive-hour........ccccccccscccssccceecs 109.56 
Passenger train-miles per train-hour.........eseseeeeeeeees 12.94 
Freight train-miles per train-hour..........ee+seeeceeerees 7.61 


Passenger train-miles per engine-hour.............e.eeeeees 10.09 
Freight train-miles per engine-hour.........ceccecccccceces 3.16 
Average time per day cars were in transit—hours........... 1.40 
Average time per dav cars were being switched or standing 

waiting repair—hours a scbak dai ee gianni aarel pie aie ew aneva RS 22.60 





dollars at 4.8665. Tons are short tons of 


Note.—Pounds converted to 
: D. = collection and delivery. 


2,000 Ibs. C. & D 

This table provides a basis, for the first time, for a detailed 
comparison of English and American operating results. A 
note of caution is necessary against the too hasty attempt to 
draw conclusions from the figures merely; comparisons be- 
tween different countries, as between different systems in any 
individual country, should not be made except by those who 
know and can make allowance for the varying circumstances 
and conditions affecting the countries concerned. 


What the Statistics Show 


The average train load in Great Britain for the six months 
to June 20, 1920, was 150 tons, while that for the United 
States for the six months to June 30, 1920, was 710 tons. 
Some critics may say that operating and traffic, as well as 
geographical conditions in the United States and England, 
are so different that comparisons of train or car loading are 
not only useless but absolutely misleading. Yet a direct 
comparison, designed merely to set out the differences in sharp 
detail, must have some value, especially when all other fac- 
tors in the comparison are taken into account. The average 
freight train load in the United States for the decades since 
1888, has been as follows: 

United States 


Year average freight 
train load-tons 
I 5 hcce Sra evns wail ike sah a's: Bvk le ob alee aig e 176 
eS oes cise al cera aia ee eR ee 226 
errr rer ce eee To ee eee 352. 
= Se etciena: + asain ads hee iw Stee eee 628 
ee Ce IG 5 56 oc ode 55a eee eer 710 


The foregoing figures present a luminous historical fact 
as to increased train loading results attained by the railways 
of the United States. Every decade from the very first has 
shown marked advance, with the curious coincidence that in 
1888 the average train load in this country was greater than 
the British average for 1920, while the American average for 
1888 was almost the same as that for one or two of the in- 
dividual companies that top the list in England to-day. 

To speak of the American train-load of 710 tons is to talk 
in terms only of an average, and conveys no idea of the size 
of the heaviest freight trains in this country. It is not ex- 
ceptional for a locomotive in the United States to haul three 
or four thousand tons, and in the case of iron ore coming 
down from the mines at Duluth, engines have handled as 
much as 7,500 tons of gross load on one train. This may 
be said to represent the maximum train load in the United 
States, while in England the heaviest gross train loads run 
up to 1,500 tons, and these are very exceptional. Both these 
last figures include weight of cars and therefore are compar- 
able with each other, although not strictly comparable with 
the average freight train loads referred to above. 


Receipts Per Ton-Mile 


An important statistical unit in the new English statistics 
is the average revenue, or receipts, per ton per mile. The 
average gross receipts per ton mile in England for the month 
of January, 1920, was 2.328 cents, and was increased to 3.- 
000 cents in the month of June, 1920. This increase was 
due to the higher level of freight rates made effective on Jan- 
uary 15, 1920. The average for the six months ended June, 


937 
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was 2.866 cents. These averages are gross receipts, and in- 
clude charges for collection and delivery. Excluding such 
charges, the average net receipts per ton-mile were as fol- 
lows: First four weeks (to January 31st), 2.107 cents; sec- 
ond four weeks (February), 2.689 cents; month of June, 
2.748 cents; average for six months, 2.629 cents. 

The general increase in freight rates, effective January 15, 
ranged from 25 to 60 per cent, plus a flat rate addition per 
ton, making an average increase of 55 per cent for the coun- 
try asa whole. Later, on September 1, 1920, these rates were 
cancelled and an increase of 100 per cent, plus a flat rate 
addition per ton, was made on the rates in effect previous to 
January 14, 1920. This latter increase, of course, plays no 
part in the average receipts per ton-mile for England dis- 
cussed above. 

The average receipts per ton-mile for Class I roads in the 
United States, which correspond to the British averages, ex- 
clusive of collection and delivery charges, was 0.972 cents 
for the six months to June 30, 1920. A survey of the aver- 
age receipts per ton-mile in the United States by decades 
since 1888 is of interest, as shown by the following table. No 
allowance is made for the freight rate increase of August, 
1920, just as the British increases of September 1, 1920, have 
not yet been reflected in the operating returns. 

United States 


Year Average receipts 
per ton-mile (cents) 

 sccd ge RGR EDEAERSL ESE ERERSTEED 1.001 

DE ape dena pede eoee eees aa Onn eken 0.753 

DD cp stetpaeesdhebkaes onder enone ee eee 0.754 

DEE ith pedecheedabancank ck easncaae nn’ 0.849 

Bee CE. CURIE nhc cc ccdessecesnssese 0.972 


Average Length of Haul 


Any comparison of fieight charges in England with those 
in America would be misleading, unless distances are shown 
at the same time. The average length of haul for all freight, 
as revealed by the new statistics in Great Britain for the 
six months ending June 20, 1920, was 57 miles, while that 
for general merchandise alone was 91 miles. The average 
haul for all freight in the United States for the six months 
ending June 30, 1920, approximated 316 miles. The figures 
in Great Britain for the six months ending June 20, 1920, 


are shown as follows: 
Railways of Great 


Traffic 3ritain as a whole 
Ce DOOREER ci ceencew ney edasacadlecaa 91 miles 
RE EE Se re ee eee area ae 46 miles 
I TO, oa ins ie ies eh ing aaee a ae Ws 51 miles 
DE SEE. Gan needecrvermewewrnedarrebes ees 57 miles 


These figures correspond with those in the United States 


shown below: 
Typical haul 


Year railways uf U. S. 
regarded as one system 

SG ceMdr kee Pier see nce eneneuerarcegeeee 295.90 

DE ‘Ratwtr eee seeeenegers eve Minwakeees 295.23 

SEED <v.te .eagredethckrad ue Rave sbnsiwarne 312.07 

SR eer er re tr 301.47 

po BG ee ee 316.00 


It is readily seen that England is at a disadvantage in 
having shorter hauling distances than those in the United 
States. In fact, the average length of haul in England is 
practically as short as that of any other country in the world. 
In view of the fact that heavy terminal costs are included as 
a fixed figure in long and short distance traffic alike, Eng- 
land must either increase her long distance traffic in order 
to increase her railway revenues, or (barring great develop- 
ment along that line, because of geographical or traffic con- 
ditions) reduce terminal costs, if her railway charges per ton 
mile are to return to anything like pre-war levels. 


Freight Car Performance 


According to the new statistics, British roads for the six 
months ending June 20, 1920, hauled a total of -10,364,679,- 
852 tons one mile. Their freight cars ran 2,388,281,135 
miles, with an average of 34.68 cars per train. Of these, 
34.68 cars, an average of 27.57 were loaded and 10.11 were 
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empty, the proportion of loaded cars per train being 70.8 per 
cent. In the United States, Class I roads for the six months 
ending June 30, 1920, hauled 207,281,000,000 tons one mile, 
with a car performance of 10,305,601,000 car-miles. The 
average number of cars per train was 36, which is practically 
the same as in England. Loaded cars per train in the United 
States were 26 and the empty 10, the percentage of loaded to 
total being 70.7 per cent, slightly higher than the British 
figure. 

In England, for the six months ending June 20, 1920, the 
average number of miles per car per day was 10.63 miles. 
For the six months ending June 30, 1920, in the United 
States, the number of miles per car per day was 23. 


Locomotive Efficiency 


Locomotive hours is another of the new factors introduced 
in the English statistics, and as it is one of the test units of 
cost in railway operation, it is a most invaluable addition 
when taken in conjunction with ton-miles. The total number 
of engine hours in England for the six months ending June 
20, 1920, was37,023,827, of which 33,625,039 were ex- 
pended in moving traffic, and 3,398,788 in other locomotive 
duties. 

During the same period the English freight locomotive 
hauled on an average, 968 tons each hour in regular traf- 
fic, while an average of 936 tons per locomotive was switched 
each hour. Each hour the average English locomotive moved 
110 cars. 


British vs. American Results 


For the six months ending June 30, 1920, the Class I rail- 
roads in the United States carried 189,997,457,000 ton-miles 
of revenue freight earning $1,847,217,911, with an average 
receipt per ton-mile of 0.972 cents. According to the new 
British statistics, the average receipts per ton-mile for the six 
months ending June 20, 1920, was 2.629 cents. If the aver- 
age receipts per ton-mile which have been collected by the 
British railways during this six months period, had been 
charged against the freight traffic carried by the Class I 
railways in the United States, for the six months ending June 
30, 1920, the latter would have earned $5,445,327,118 in- 
stead of $1,847,217,911. In other words, British rates ap- 
plied to American traffic would have cost the shippers of the 
United States $3,600,000,000 in six months, or $7,200,000,- 
000 per year, virtually $20,000,000 per day. 

The 207,281,000,000 ton-miles, including non-revenue 
freight, hauled by the Class I railways in the United States 
for the six months ending June, 1920, were carried by an 
average train consisting of 36 cars averaging 20 tons each. 
If the railways in the United States had used British cars, 
which have an average load of 6 tons, in moving the tonnage 
quoted above, they would have moved trains consisting of 120 
cars, or more than three times the number of cars per train. 
In view of the present car shortage in the United States, this 
necessity for more than three times the number of cars for a 
given amount of traffic, would clearly have tied up our rail- 
way traffic in a congestion such as the United States never 
has experienced, even in its most congested periods. 

In hauling the 207,281,000,000 ton-miles of freight dur- 
ing the six months’ period, Class I railways in the United 
States operated 252,540,000 freight train-miles, i. e., in train 
loads of 710 tons. Applying the British train load of 150 
tons to the ton mileage hauled in the United States, the rail- 
ways in the United States would have been forced to operate 
1,195,356,000 train-miles, or nearly five times as many train- 
miles as the number actually needed under American oper- 
ating conditions. 

The estimated length of haul in the United States, for the 
six months, was 316 miles. The average length of haul for 
the British railways for the same period was 57 miles. If 
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November 26, 1920 


the average haul of the British railways had been in effect in 
the United States, American freight would have been inter- 
changed 5.54 times as often as it was. The consequent loss 
in efficiency, increase in cost, and delays in handling the 
freight business, are almost incalculable. 

In other words, if railways in the United States had car- 
ried their freight at the rate per mile charged by the British 
railways, they would have earned $3,600,000,000 more. 
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If they had been using British freight cars, they would 
have been forced to use 84 more cars to the train, and the re- 
sulting car shortage would have tied them up. 

If they had operated with the British train-load, their 
train-miles would have increased to 473 per cent of the actual 
number. 

If they had hauled their tonnage with the British length of 
haul, their interchanges would have been increased 514 times. 


National Industrial Traffic League Annual Meeting 


Committees Report on 40 Subjects. Attendance of 450 Is 
Largest in Organization’s History 


fic League was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 

York City, on November 18 and 19; W. H. Chandler, 
of Boston, president of the League, in the chair, and J. H. 
Beek, executive secretary, acting as secretary of the meeting. 
About 430 members and guests were in attendance. The 
membership of the League is now 950 and this was the larg- 
est meeting in its history. Veteran members pronounced it 
the best. More than 40 subjects were on the docket for dis- 
cussion, some committees reporting on several different mat- 
ters. Few, if any, of the discussions resulted in any de- 
cision affecting the permanent policy of the League, the four 
sessions being devoted mainly to statements of committee 
chairmen telling of matters concerning which they are hold- 
ing conferences, from time to time, with the railroads, or the 
government, or on which they desired further instructions 
from the membership. Numerous conferences have been held 
recently with the railroads and two important ones are sched- 
uled to be held in the next two weeks; one in New York on 
November 29 and one in Chicago on December 10. 

These and other conferences will deal with various pro- 
posals of railroads to make advances in freight rates, or to 
make modifications in tariffs and regulations which will have 
the effect of producing advances. 

The membership of the League is now so large that propo- 
sals for action are very numerous and varied. Some of those 
presented at this convention contemplated action which con- 
servative members held would not come within the provisions 
of the League constitution and by-laws; and these were re- 
ferred to the executive committee, with power. Following 
are notes on the more important matters dealt with: 

Increases in freight rates by various devices, changes in 
classifications, abrogation of commodity rates, etc. ‘The ex- 
ecutive committee has appointed a special committee, W. H. 
Chandler, chairman, to report to the League on this general 
question, after further conferences with railroad traffic of- 
ficers. 

A special committee made a report on the question of al- 
lowances to terminal railroads, including particularly charges 
for spotting cars on industrial tracks, giving a mass of de- 
tailed information on the general subject. The present pro- 
posal of the carriers, looking to an increase of their revenue, 
is not different from one proposed in 1915, and then con- 
demned by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Members 
are recommended to appeal to the railroads not to abolish 
free srvice and to complain to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission when negotiations fail; and to be prepared to ask 
legislatures to act when such course is deemed advisable. 
This committee was instructed to continue its vigorous cam- 
paign; and to see that copies of its reports be sent to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to the commissions of the 
several states and to railroad traffic committees. It was 
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stated that the Southern and the Louisville & Nashville had 
already given notice of discontinuance of free service at pri- 
vate sidings. 

The executive committee proposes to have established a 
new standing committee, the duty of which will be to keep 
the public informed on freight rate questions. 

A brief report was presented on the clause of the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920, providing for consolidation of the rail- 
roads into a few systems; and the executive committee pro- 
poses to keep a close watch on what the Interstate Commerce 
Commission does in this connection. 

Sidetrack Agreement—The committee on revision of form 
of contract between railroads and industries, for the con- 
struction and operation of sidetracks at industries, reported 
that the long pending negotiations on this subject had been 
brought to a final decision; and the proceeding in the mat- 
ter before the Interstate Commerce Commission had been 
withdrawn. 

Demurrage—The executive committee proposes, in view 
of the less congested condition of freight yards, to ask the 
railroads not to increase demurrage charges. 

Charges, Regulations and Demurrage on Shipments Re- 
consigned—The decision on this matter in case No. I. C. C. 
10,457 making certain conditions more favorable, applies 
only in territory east of the Hudson River. The meeting 
approved the committee’s proposal to try to get the order 
amplified to apply to all territory. The committee thinks that 
rules for diversion and reconsignment ought to be published 
by one agent for the whole country, not by each road indi- 
vidually: this ought to tend to promote uniformity of rates. 
A member suggested, however, that uniformity probably 
would be accomplished by increasing the rate where it is now 
$2.50 a car to $3, the latter rate being now in effect in cer- 
tain territory. 

Express Receipts —The committee on express made a brief 
report on a proposed ‘combination receipt and way bill, to be 
filled out by the shipper, which is said to have been adopted 
by a considerable number of shippers in Chicago; and sam- 
ples were shown to the members. There is still considerable 
difference of opinion as to the merits of this form, and the 
committee proposes to confer further with the express com- 
pany. 

Telegraph Liability—The case involving the intention of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to make telegraph com- 
panies assume a larger liability for negligence in the trans- 
mission of messages is to be argued on December 10 and the 
League committee will be present at the hearing. 

Agency Tariffs—Freight tariffs, issued by agents who act 
for a number of roads (to save the expense of a large and 
unnecessary number of individual tariffs) were discussed at 
some length, many agency tariffs being declared difficult of 
interpretation. The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
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contemplating the issuance of drastic rules to cure the faults 
complained of. It was recommended that all members should 
promptly report faults to the issuing agent and to the com- 
mittee, 

Diversion and Reconsignment of Perishable Freight.—The 
committee on perishable freight reported that the Phila- 
delphia & Reading had given notice of cancellation of tariffs 
allowing transit and storage facilities on fruits and vegeta- 
bles. It was said that the other roads propose similar action, 
withdrawing privileges now enjoyed by shippers. It was pro- 
posed that the League should intervene before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the protest against the change; 
but this was objected to on the ground that it 
has never been the policy of the League to take part 
in issues of such a local character. On the other hand, it 
was claimed that the threatened abolition of stop-off priv- 
ileges would make disturbance in all parts of the country. 
The matter was finally referred to the executive committee 
with the recommendation that it be put in the hands of a 
special committee to confer with the railroads. 

Bills before Congress—The legislative committee reported 
that bills now before Congress in which the League is inter- 
ested will probably have to be reintroduced in the next Con- 
gress, as there is little prospect of any action being taken in 
the remaining short session of the present Congress. These 
bills are S. B. 4,204, Interference with Commerce; S. B. 
1,024, Commercial Bribery; S. B. 4,254, Lake and Rail 
Service on the Great Lakes; H. B. 12,953, Withdrawal of 
Water Transportation Service; S. B. 4,336, Liability of Tel- 
egraph Companies. 

As to bill S. B. 1,024 the committee is not agreed as to 
what ought to be done. The re-enactment of the Smith 
Amendment to the 15th section, which expired by limitation 
on January 1, 1920, has been discussed by the committee, but 
no conclusion has been reached. 

Freight Claims—The committee on this subject is to have 
a conference with officers of the freight claim association of 
the railroads at Chicago on December 7. It is proposed to 
ask for a rule under which a railroad shall pay interest on 
claims for loss and damage if not paid within 60 days from 
the date of filing the claim. 

Weighing—The committee on weighing proposes that there 
shall be no tolerance on coal and coke except by actual weight 
and tests. ‘This committee will confer with the railroads with 
a view to promoting better practice in securing actual weights 
of carload freight. 

Export Bill of Lading—The committee in charge of this 
matter has formulated a blank which will be laid before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at its next hearing con- 
cerning the bill. It is expected that the arguments for and 
against the League’s form will be all in the hands of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by January 1, and that by 
March 1, a decision from the Commission may be expected. 
Thereafter it is hoped that the Commission will promptly 
promulgate form for a domestic bill of lading. The only 
difference of consequence between the League and the ocean 
carriers is in regard to the limit of liability, which the car- 
riers desire to continue at $100 a package; the League wants 
to make this $250. 

Shippers’ Names on Cars—A special committee, consider- 
ing complaints of detention of carload freight because of 
billing being lost, has considered a rule providing for putting 
a card on the inside of a car showing the name of shipper, 
name of consignee, etc. One road asks shippers to put in 
such a card. There are, however, obvious objections to mak- 
ing names public in this way, and the committee has had only 
one definite complaint of delay due to lost billing. The only 
action taken was to instruct the committee to keep watch of 
the situation. 

Embargoes—A committee reported proposing action to se- 
cure various changes in railroad practice. It is desired to 
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have names of embargo agents published in the Official 
Guide. The Guide is accessible to many persons who do 
not have the publication in which the names of embargo 
agents are now given. Among the other rules desired is 
one providing that before an embargo is placed, the shipper 
shall be notified, and one to facilitate the securing of infor- 
mation by shippers from the embargo agents. ‘This com- 
mittee desires to confer further with the railroads, and th 
report was received with that understanding. 

Telegraph Code—A conference has been held with the 
Telegraph and Telephone Section of the American Railway 
Association and further conferences are to be held. It is pro- 
posed to formulate a brief cipher code, to be put in the hands 
of the more important railroad offices. The question of a 
longer code, or of putting any code in the hands of all local 
agents, is one requiring further consideration. 

Mileage Books—The committee reported a strong demand 
for a general interchangeable mileage ticket. ‘The committee 
expects soon to confer further with the railroads, and it pro- 
poses to ask for a reduction of 20 per cent in the prices of 
mileage tickets. 

Coal Traffic—The American Wholesale Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation is conferring with the American Railway Associa- 
tion on the revision of the reconsignment rules affecting coal, 
and there was a lively discussion as to whether the League 
could legitimately comply with the request that it support the 
coal men. Views both for and against were vigorously sup- 
ported. ‘The matter was finally referred to the executive 
committee. Similar action was taken concerning the plea 
made in behalf of the grain shippers in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri and elsewhere concerning alleged exorbitant rents 
asked by railroads for land and shipping station privileges. 

Election 





J. C. Lincoln, of New York, one of the pioneers in the 
League, was elected an honorary life member. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted in the 
choice of W. H. Chandler, Boston, as president; Charles 
Rippin of St. Louis, vice-president; E. C. Wilmore, Chicago, 
treasurer, and the following officers and directors to repre- 
sent districts: Honorary vice-presidents, for the seven dis- 
tricts, the following (the name of the district being shown, in 
each case, in italics). New England, W. H. Day, Jr., Lynn, 
Mass.; Trunk Line, R. J. Menzies, New York, N. Y.; Cen- 
tral Freight Association, F. H. Baer, Cleveland, O.; South- 
eastern, M. M. Caskie, Montgomery, Ala.; Southwestern 
H. D. Driscoll, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Western Trunk 
Line, C. E. Childe, Omaha, Neb.; Pacific Coast, Seth Mann, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Members of the Board of Directors, to represent the sev- 
eral regions (as indicated in italics), the following: New 
England, C. B. Baldwin, Boston, Mass.; R. W. Poteet, New 
Britain, Conn.; R. L. French, Bridgeport, Conn.; Sout/east- 
ern, C. S. Hoskins, Tampa, Fla.; J. S. Davant, Memphis, 
Tenn.; W. S. ‘Creighton, Charlotte, N. C.; Southwestern, 
C. D. Mowen, Ft. Smith, Ark.; U. S. Pawkett, San Antonio, 
Tex.; C. Giessow, New Orleans, La.; Pacific Coast and In- 


termountain, Seth Mann, San Francisco, Cal.; F. P. Gregson, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; J. D. Mansfield, Seattle, Wash.; “. 0. 
Borgan, Spokane, Wash.; Western Trunk Line Nort/west, 


H. Mueller, St. Paul, Minn.; F. D. Keiser, Duluth, \iinn.; 
M. H. Strothman, Minneapolis, Minn.; Western Trun’ Li 
West, Charles Rippin, St. Louis, Mo.; G. M. Cummins Da- 
venport, Ia.; J. P. Haynes, Sioux City, Ia.; C. E. Childe, 
Omaha, Neb.; J. H. Tedrew, Kansas City, Mo.; ( ra 
Freight Association, H. D. Rhodehouse, Youngstown, ‘.; J: 
C. Graham, Jackson, Mich.; H. C. Barlow, Chicag: Ill.; 
F. T. Bentley, Chicago, Ill. ; F. M. Renshaw, Cincinnat . 0.; 
Trunk Line, W. J. L. Banham, New York, N. Y.; George 
P. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. E. Williamson, B alo, 
N. Y.; J. M. Belleville, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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New England Roads Ask Larger Divisions 


Trunk Lines Object to Giving Up Revenues to Help Neighbors. 
Committee Appointed to Seek Agreement 


HE FINANCIAL CONDITION of the New England railroads 
and the question as to whether their revenues should be 
increased by allowing them larger divisions of the 

through rates into and out of New England was the subject 
of an informal conference before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington on November 22, attended by 
executives of the eastern trunk lines and the New England 
lines and shippers and state commissioners of New England, 
who had been called together by the commission for the pur- 
pose of discussing the possibility of a voluntary adjustment 
by the railroads themselves which might make it unnecessary 
for the commission to determine the divisions in the case in- 
stituted by the formal complaint filed by the New England 
roads. The trunk line executives vigorously opposed the idea 
of increasing the revenues of the New England lines at their 
expense, which was the plan favored by the New England 
interests, but after an all-day discussion an executive session 
of the railroad officers was held at which a committee of 11 
was appointed to endeavor to work out a solution of the 
problem if possible. 

In opening the conference Chairman Clark of the com- 
mission said that the New England roads seem to be faced 
with a serious situation; that they had asked to be treated 
as a separate group for the purpose of the general rate case 
but that the commission had suggested that consideration be 
given to the divisions of joint rates accruing to those lines. 
The New England lines had filed a complaint asking the 
commission to fix the divisions, but the commission had 
called the conference with the thought that an exchange of 
ideas might pave the way for an understanding and lead to 
results more satisfactory and lasting than could be reached 
by a formal proceeding. Mr. Clark suggested that the 
speakers consider that they were addressing their remarks to 
each other rather than to the commission. 

The position of the New England lines was outlined in a 
statement by Charles F. Choate, Jr., in part as follows: 


The Desperate Condition of the New England Carriers 


“The condition of the New England railroads, through the 
operation of causes entirely beyond their control, has become 
such that unless immediate relief is afforded, all or most of 
them will very shortly be driven into receiverships. The net 
railway operating income of these roads, omitting the Boston 
& Albany, for the test period averaged $35,175,077, and for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, was $42,170,828. 
During the test period these roads earned a net income after 
the payment of all fixed charges of over $9,000,000 per year. 
For the entire 26 months of federal control their net railway 
operating income was $9,676,535, or an annual average of 
$4.477,989. For the eight months ending August 31, 1920, 
the actual deficit in net railway operating income was 
$23,674,676. 

“The best estimate obtainable based on the year ending 
Jun» 30, 1920, which has been adjusted to reflect the increases 
of revenue under Ex Parte 74 and all wage increases and 
other increased costs, and predicated on a continuation of 
pres-nt volume of business and operating costs shows for 
1921 a net railway operating income of about $10,000,000, 
or $40,000,000 less than the net railway operating income 
required by the Transportation Act to show 6 per cent on 
the ‘air value of their property, and about $22,000,000 less 
than the amount required to meet fixed charges. This esti- 
mate is generally confirmed by the actual results for Septem- 
ber ond estimates for October, the only figures available 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 
which in any way reflect the operation of the increased rates. 

“The book cost of road and equipment as shown by prop- 
erty accounts of the New England Roads, excluding Boston & 
Albany, exceeds $838,247,769. An annual return of. 6 per 
cent on this amount would require $50,296,485. The pre- 
liminary figures informally served on the carriers by the 
Bureau of Valuation indicate a reproduction cost of over 
$200,000,000 in excess of book cost. 

“The fixed charges of the New England roads as of August, 
1920, are $37,641,465, against which there is available non- 
operating income of $5,853,404, leaving what may be called 
‘net’ fixed charges of $31,788,061, or nearly $22,000,000 
in excess of their net railway operating income. 

“The high cost of operation in New England, due to short 
hauls, branch lines, frequency of junction points, density of 
freight stations, diffusion of traffic and the terminal character 
of New England railroad service, has been still further ex- 
aggerated by the increased costs in all departments and by 
steadily increasing taxes. 

“The increase in fuel cost has been very much greater in 
New England than in territory west of the Hudson, both 
because of the restriction of water transportation and _ be- 
cause of the higher rates paid railroads outside New England 
for transporting it. The increased cost of fuel of 1920 over 
1919 has been $13,000,000. The increased cost of fuel of 
1920 over 1916 has been $25,000,000. 

“The increase in wages has also been greater in New 
England, because the scale of wages of the roads in northern 
New England was considerably lower than west of the Hud- 
son, with the result that the standardization of wages has 
imposed an excessively heavy financial burden on the New 
England carriers. The payroll of New England roads has 
increased over $100,000,000 per annum since the test period. 

“Rate advances increasing the gross revenues of roads 
operating in Maine have added heavily to the taxes, as in that 
state a tax is levied as an excise on gross revenue. Per diem, 
already a heavy burden to New England roads, will as a 
result of the increased daily rates add a burden of $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000 over 1917 charges, and probably considerably 
more than that. In reality this charge is a transfer of a 
large sum from New England carriers to Western carriers, 
based upon transportation conditions entirely beyond the con- 
trol of New England lines. 

“The New England roads are essential to the community 
which they serve. It is largely an industrial community. 
The population of the New England states according to the 
latest census is 7,400,856, which is almost wholly de- 
pendent on these industries. 

“Not only is no money available for vitally necessary im- 
provements and additions to handle a volume of traffic 
amounting in 1919 to 72,000,000 tons, but the deficit shown 
above is so great that these roads can see no escape from their 
present predicament unless the relief prayed for in the petition 
be granted. 

“Through the inclusion in the Eastern rate group of the 
investment accounts and revenue needs of the New England 
roads there was added to the revenue of the C. F. A. and 
trunk line roads, produced by the increased rates granted, 
approximately $25,000,000 which would not have been real- 
ized had the revenue needs and the property investment of the 
New England roads not been included. And this $25,000,000 
is in excess of the revenue which was needed by the C. F. A. 
and trunk lines to produce 6 per cent upon their investment. 

“In other words, the lines needing the revenue have by 
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their inclusion in the group lost, and the lines not needing the 
revenue have gained the $25,000,000. 

“From the increased freight rates granted August, 1920, 
the trunk lines and C. F. A. lines, whose traffic is roughly 
34 freight, profit much more than the New England lines, 
whose traffic is about 4% passenger. In other words, the 
former lines gain 40 per cent on 34 of their business, the 
latter on only about 2/3. 

“It was highly desirable that the New England lines 
should be included in the Eastern rate group to avoid an 
objectionable and discriminatory rate situation in the whole 
of official classification territory. The needs of the New 
England lines represented in the original request to the com- 
mission for 30 per cent amounted to an increase in freight 
revenue for New England carriers of 47-plus per cent, of the 
C. F. A. lines 24-plus per cent, and of the trunk lines 29- 
plus per cent. The wage award required an additional 10 
per cent., so that the New England carriers needed an in- 
crease of 57-plus per cent, whereas they received but 40 per 
cent. 

“Approximately 34,000,000 tons of freight are interchanged 
between the New England lines, excluding the Boston & Al- 
bany, and the lines west of the Hudson. As to this entire 
volume the New England roads are either originating or de- 
livering carriers. This tonnage produced a gross revenue in 
1919 of $124,000,000 for the roads west of the Hudson. The 
same tonnage at the increased rates should produce nearly 
$175,000,000 for 1921. In this traffic and the territory 
which produces or absorbs it, the lines west of the Hudson 
are as vitally interested as the New England roads, and their 
revenue from it is 100 per cent in excess of the revenue ac- 
cruing from it to the New England roads. If this traffic is 
to be preserved—and it must be preserved—the roads which 
serve the New England territory must be allowed to live and 
the industries within that territory must be accorded adequate 
transportation. 

“The commission, as a part of the financial plan upon which 
the Transportation Act is based, is given the power to divide 
joint rates so that they shall be just, reasonable and equit- 
able as between the several carriers, giving due consideration, 
among other things, to the amount of revenue required to 
pay their respective operating expenses, taxes and a fair 
return on their railway property held for and used in the 
service of transportation, and the importance to the public 
of the transportation service of the carriers, and also whether 
any particular carrier is an originating, intermediate or de- 
livering line, and any other fact or circumstance which would 
ordinarily, without regard to the mileage haul, entitle one 
carrier to a greater or less proportion than another carrier, 
of the joint rate. 

“Tt seems that the commission, of its own motion, could, 
in the rate case, have so adjusted the divisions here in ques- 
tion as to be equitable in the light of the foregoing provi- 
sions and enable the New England lines to survive and 
render the service their territory requires. For adjustment 
of divisions is an integral part of the financial plan devised 
by Congress. 

“So now the commission may adjust these divisions to 
accomplish this necessary equitable result. Of the $40,000,- 
000 additional net income needed by the New England 
roads a portion should come from readjusted divisions. 

“The action taken by the New England carriers is respon- 
sive to the suggestion of the commission in its Report in Ex 
Parte 74, where the commission said (p. 247): 

While the New England carriers are included in the 
Eastern group and are subject to the percentage for 
that group, the evidence as to the disproportionate 
needs of the New England lines makes it desirable that 
the carriers give careful consideration to the divisions 

of joint rates accruing to these lines. 
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“The form of relief suggested is an increase in the New 
England roads’ proportion of through rates which will yield 
an amount equivalent to the amount which has accrued to 
the C. F. A. and trunk lines from the rate increases allowed 
in Ex Parte 74 as a result of an inclusion of the New Eng- 
land roads in the Eastern group. 

“The New England roads submit that a reasonable arbi- 
trary charge adjusted to the various kinds of commodities 
transported should be deducted from the joint rates, so that 
such charge shall yield to the New England lines a net in- 
crease in addition to their present divisions upon— 

low grade traffic such as coal, iron 

ore, clay, sand or gravel, 

grain and grain products, forest pro- 

ducts, other mill products, pig 
iron, bloom and brick, 2%4c. per 100 Ib. 
all other freight traffic, 5'%c. per 100 lb. 

“These unit figures should be translated after careful com- 
putation into figures which when applied before prorating 
will yield the same net result. 

“It is believed the New England roads, exclusive of the 
Boston & Albany, might receive about $24,000,000 from 
such readjustment, but the figures given are subject to re- 
vision after careful analysis of the tonnage in each group, 
and such revision should be retroactive. These arbitraries 
will fall far short of meeting the full financial needs of the 
New England railroads. 

“While the Boston & Albany is not included—being a part 
of the New York Central—it is represented that to avoid 
discrimination any arbitrary allowed the other New England 
lines must necessarily apply to the Boston & Albany. 

“In submitting this proposition, the New England lines 
have not omitted to consider what additional revenue may 
be obtained from adjustments of local and interline rates 
within their own territory. They have never been able 
to obtain the full benefit of the Anderson scale—the rates 
being depressed by the “hold-down” of certain overhead 
rates and the prohibition of the Fourth Section of the Com- 
merce Act. 

“They are ready to co-operate with the trunk lines in ad- 
justment of any commodity rates and reclassifications which 
will not result in discriminating conditions adversely affect- 
ing New England industries. 

“But from these various sources the New England roads 
could not expect to increase their gross revenue more than 
$3,000,000. At the same time such increases would increase 
trunk line revenues in much greater proportion. 

“In the huge volume of traffic exchanged between lines 
in trunk line and C. F. A. territory, readjustment of divi- 
sions may be so made as to make equitable the situation of 
those trunk lines which are themselves not earning an ade- 
quate return on their investment. Though it should not be 
forgotten that whatever their situation now they are better off 
than if the New England lines had not been included in 
their rate group, because their freight revenues as a whole 
have been increased 1.48 per cent more than they otherwise 
would have been. If the $25,000,000 is restored to New 
England roads, the intention of the framers of the Trans- 
portation Act may be carried out and their purpose effectu- 
ated. Otherwise the act at the first and crucial test of its 
efficacy will be proved a failure. 

“Tt was plainly the intent of Congress that our great trans 
portation systems should be nourished rather than starved, 
and that there should be no large and important grou) 0! 
railroads failing to earn a fair return on the fair valu° 0! 
their property. Congress left to the commission the wors'ng 
out of the intended result, and vested adequate powers in the 
commission to attain it. 

“Tf within 12 months of its passage it is found tha’ a0 
important group of railroads, whose income has been r <U- 
lated and wage rate determined by government instrun:n- 
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talities and which are necessary to one of the richest indus- 
trial sections of the country, cannot earn interest on their 
bonded debt and government loans, then the Transportation 
Act is unworkable. 

“Sound financial health for all essential parts of the na- 
tional rail transportation agency is the central purpose and 
intent of the new Transportation Act. In this it is in strik- 
ing contrast with all preceding legislation. The commis- 
sion was by the new act required to impose rates sufficient 
to nourish adequately all essential parts of the system and, 
by fixing through rate divisions and other devices, invested 
with powers to allocate revenue where needed in order to 
maintain and develop the transportation system. 

“But unless speedy relief is afforded through the only 
device now available for this situation to the New England 
lines, financial death, instead of sound financial health, is 
the certain result. 

“Plainly, it is the duty of the representatives of the New 
England lines to bring this situation promptly to the atten- 
tion of the commission as well as to the representatives of 
the lines west. If the act cannot be administered to prevent 
the results now threatening, it is an obvious failure. 

“Such failure will ultimately be as serious for the respond- 
ents as for the complainants.” 

R. T. Higgins, chairman of the Connecticut commission, 
urged that the Interstate Commerce Commission exercise its 
power summarily to afford relief to the New England lines, 
saying that the New England industries should not be 
penalized by further increases in rates but that the through 
rates should be divided more equitably. If this cannot be 
done at once the commission should ask the trunk line execu- 
tives to agree to a temporary adjustment. H. C. Attwill, 
chairman of the Massachusetts commission, expressed similar 
views. A Rhode Island commissioner said that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had determined the gross 
amount of increased revenues necessary for the eastern group 
of railroads and that now it seems strange that the railroads 
cannot arrive at at least a tentative agreement. If they 
cannot do so, he said, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should act promptly. B. F. Cleaves, chairman of the Maine 
commission, said that neither Maine nor the Maine railroads 
desire tc ask for charity or any gift but take the position that 
the increase in revenues already allowed by the commission 
should be distributed more equitably. 

W. A. Dutton, chairman of the Vermont commission, said 
the New England roads are facing bankruptcy, but the 
state commissions can do no more and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ought to use its power to remedy the 
situation. He said all the New England states have allowed 
intrastate rate increases corresponding to the interstate in- 
creases, but a further advance in rates ought not be con- 
sidered. 

E. K. Hubbard, president of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, and James Q. Gulnac, representing vari- 
ous business men’s organizations of Maine, spoke from the 
shippers’ standpoint regarding the need for better railroad 
facilities in New England and the need of the roads for more 
money to provide additional facilities. They urged that the 
trunk lines voluntarily give the New England lines larger 
divisions without requiring the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to act. 

Lird M. Robinson, president of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, and a representative of the Denver & 
Salt Lake, objected to any plan which would take too much 
money from the trunk lines before the claims of the short 
lincs for better divisions are taken into consideration. Mr. 


Ro! inson said he spoke for 186 short lines that are de- 
feniants to the complaint filed by the New England roads, 
and while they would not oppose a temporary adjustment he 
Wanted it understood that if the case comes to a formal pro- 
ceed'ng the short lines will ask to be heard in each case. He 
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said the clause in the act authorizing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to fix divisions was put there at the re- 
quest of the short lines and that if they are not able to earn 
a fair return they are entitled to go to the commission and 
ask relief. He thought, however, it is incumbent upon the 
connecting lines to do something for the New England lines 
by adjustment. Mr. Robinson said that his association had 
just completed an organization to endeavor to work out a 
more cquitable adjustment of divisicns with the Association 
of Railway Executives. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, said 
the trunk lines had reached no agreement among themselves, 
but at an informal conference the day before it had seemed 
to some of the trunk line executives that the difficulty of the 
New England lines must rest largely with New England for 
solution, because their local rates are lower than those west 
of the Hudson and their divisions are already larger than 
similar divisions anywhere else. He denied that the trunk 
lines had received from the rate increase $25,000,000 more 
than they needed because of the inclusion of the New Eng- 
land lines in the eastern rate district because, he said, they 
got less than they asked for and on a large amount of inter- 
territorial traffic the increase is only 33 1/3 per cent in- 
stead of 40. The problem is not a simple one, he said, and 
he had no idea that the trunk lines would do but they would 
be glad to meet and see if a plan of adjustment can be worked 
out. 

However, Mr. Willard said, if the trunk lines are to be 
expected to give up an unduly large part of their earnings 
for the benefit of New England they will want to discuss 
the question of efficiency and to know how the money is to be 
used. He believed that New England roads are giving local 
service at rates that are not compensatory. The Anderson 
scale was made subject to so many exceptions that it does not 
apply generally and a very large volume of local business 
moves cn low commodity rates. 

Mr. Willard said that the position taken at the conference 
of trunk line representatives would be stated by R. C. 
Wright, general traffic manager of the Pennsylvania, who 
made the following statement: 


Position of Trunk Line Roads 


“The New England carriers claim, in support of their 
demand for increased revenue, that unless increased revenue 
is provided their net railway operating income will be ap- 
proximately $36,000,000 less than a 6 per cent return on 
their aggregate property investment accounts, and approxi- 
mately $18,000,000 less than the amount nécessary to meet 
their fixed charges. 

“Tt is submitted that up to this time it is impossible to 
estimate the results either for roads, for groups of roads, or 
for territories from the increases under Ex Parte 74, as so 
many factors have arisen which affect the resultant revenues 
and expenses that no reliable figures are as yet available. 

“Moreover, experience is limited to the month of Septem- 
ber, which month is well known not to have fully repre- 
sented the effect of the rate and fare increases, and the 
accounts for which month include many adjustments and 
lap-overs, incident to the guaranty period. It is our opinion, 
therefore, that the figure of $18,000,000, which we under- 
stand is presented by the New England roads as the neces- 
sary additional amount to cover the interest on their funded 
debt, cannot be considered accurate or as representing the 
actual needs, if any, for that purpose. 

“Moreover, this committee is of the opinion that certain 
situations in New England have contributed largely to the 
alleged need for financial assistance and should be carefully 
considered in determining what, if any, assistance is re- 
quired from the lines west of New England, namely: 

A. The fact that the expenses of the New England lines 
have been largely increased by the peculiar fuel coal situa- 
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tion recently existing, it being our information that this year 
a very large tonnage of coal was purchased by New England 
lines in the open market, at prices somewhere near $6.00 per 
ton more than the contract price, resulting in a very large 
increase in expenses which is not likely to continue, or occur 
again; 

B. The probability that with the increase in ocean ton- 
nage the water rate from Hampton Roads to New England 
will be materially reduced, thus decreasing the cost of fuel 
coal from that territory; 

C. The fact that the New England roads participate in 
all rail differential routes to the west, some of which are 
circuitous, thereby depleting their revenues; 

D. The existence in New England of commodity rates 
for the transportation of various classes of traffic, which in 
other territories move generally under class rates; 

E. ‘The continuance on the part of New England lines 
of water competitive rates, when the water competition has 
for some time been non-existent; 

F. The extension of the New York westbound rate to 
apply all the way from Bangor, Maine, and the blanketing 
of the eastbound rates from western territory to the whole 
New England territory on the Boston basis extending as far 
east as Bangor, Me.; 

G. The failure up to date of the New England lines to 
secure the benefit of the Anderson scale of class rates, be- 
cause of the rate adjustment just beyond the gateways; 

H. The detention of cars in New England resulting in 
heavy per diem balances. 

“Your committee is of the opinion that all of these matters 
should be fully considered before the final needs of the New 
England roads in the matter of assistance are determined. 

“A study of the divisions in effect between trunk line 
carriers and New England show that the present divisions 
to the New England roads are more than equitable, for the 
following reasons: 

A. They exceed divisions which might be worked out on 
a straight mileage basis; 

B. ‘They exceed divisions which might be worked out on 
a basis of 50 mile blocks with 50 miles for each terminal 
line; 

C. They exceed a rate pro rate division. An analysis of 
traffic between trunk line territory and New England terri- 
tory shows that the trunk lines receive divisions equal to 55 
per cent of their local rate while the New England roads re- 
ceive divisions equal to 60 per cent of their local rate; and, 
indeed, if comparable mileages are taken in trunk line and 
New England territories, it shows that the trunk lines receive 
only 51 per cent of their local rate, while the New England 
roads receive 66 per cent of their local rate. As a result of 
the present divisions, statistics show that the New England 
lines enjoy an interchange traffic a ton mile revenue 50 per 
cent greater than that of the lines in Trunk Line Territory, 
and that for similar mileage hauls they secure on an average 
30 per cent in excess of the ton mile revenues of the lines 
west of the Hudson river. 

“The favorable result of the present divisions to-the New 
England lines arises from the following situation: 

A. By the grouping of their stations into large groups 
for division purposes, thereby securing more than an actual 
mileage pro rate on short haul traffic; 

B. By the use of constructive distance in excess of actual 
distance between junction points and the furtherest point in 
each group; 

C. By taking terminal deductions from joint rates before 
prorating, which are not allowed to the terminal carriers 
west of the Hudson river.” 

L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the question should be settled by the 
orderly process of a proceeding before the commission. He 
read an opinion of counsel that the commission could no 
more compel a road to give a competitor an increased divi- 
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sion, merely because it needed the money and without refer 
ence to the factors which should determine the proportion of 
division, than it could compel it to give up its money directly 
to another. Mr. Loree also said that conditions are not 
encouraging, and he estimated that on the basis of the results 
for September and October the Delaware & Hudson would 
earn less in a year than it did in the test period. The stock 
market quotations, he said, indicate that a freight traffic for 
next year 10 per cent less than for this year has been dis- 
counted. The trunk lines are faced with a very difficult 
situation, he said, and he saw no way in which money can be 
taken from the Delaware & Hudson and given to New Eng- 
land. He had asked a number of people on whose judgment 
he relies as to whether it would be worse for the general 
credit situation for the New England roads to go into bank- 
ruptcy or for the trunk lines to pass their dividends and they 
had replied that the latter would be the more serious. He 
expressed the opinion that it will be necessary for the rail- 
roads to ‘‘clean up” the employee system, because they are 
“loaded up with too many men,” and said that much has 
been done in the way of increasing car mileage and car load- 
ing, but the shippers ought to do more in the way of increas- 
ing their own facilities. Mr. Loree also asked why it is 
necessary for the New England people to “ride around so 
much” as is indicated by the fact that 32 per cent of the 
earnings of the New England roads are from passenger busi- 
ness as against only 14 per cent for the trunk line roads. 

Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania, said his com- 
pany has interests in and is sympathetic toward New Eng- 
land, but he had not been able to convince himself that the 
trunk lines could do much to ameliorate the New England 
situation. He said the divisions are not only fair but liberal 
to the New England roads. He also pointed out that there is 
no fund to divide, only an estimate of earnings based on last 
year’s traffic. With the present outlook the result may be 
very different. Next year will unquestionably be the test 
year under the transportation act and some roads may have 
to go down. If they now try to help New England the 
trouble may be more widespread than if concentrated in New 
England. 

F. H. Alfred, president of the Pere Marquette, said that 
the September earnings as published in the Railway Age in- 
dicate a less favorable showing for the trunk lines than for 
the New England lines and that the Pere Marquette is earn- 
ing even less than the New England lines. 

Mr. Choate said that while it is true that the New England 
roads receive divisions larger than are allowed in some parts 
of the country, they are not large in view of the conditions 
and the cost of operation in New England. 


At the conclusion of the conference Chairman Clark said 
that the first year of the operation of the transportation act 
would naturally bring many complications which would re- 
quire time to work out, but he pointed out that the law 
represented a new attitude of the public to the railroads and 
a new relation of the railroads to the public, and he sug- 
gested that the railroad executives hold a meeting to see if 
some solution cannot be found. He said the commission 


has no view as to this controversy, but hoped the executives 
could find a solution and it would be glad to aid in any \ 
possible. Mr. Willard replied that the executives would }old 
a meeting but he was not sanguine as to the result. 

The railroad officers then went into executive session .nd 
after about an hour’s discussion agreed upon the appoint 
of a committee representing the Central Freight Associ 
Trunk Line and New England roads and the short lin 
endeavor to find a solution. Thé committee consists 
Samuel Rea, president, Pennsylvania; F. D. Underwood, 
president, Erie; A. H. Smith, president, New York Cen‘) 1! 
W. H. Truesdale, president, Delaware, Lackawanna & \\' st 
ern; W. H. Williams, chairman, Wabash; W. M. Dun 21, 
president, Wheeling & Lake Erie; E. J. Pearson, presic: nt, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford; Morris McDon 1d 
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president, Maine Central; J. H. Hustis, president, Boston & 
Maine; F. H. Alfred, president, Pere Marquette, and Bird 
M. Robinson, president, American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation. 


Hearing on Proposed Capitalization 
of Burlington Surplus 


WasuHincTon, D. C. 

HEARING on the application of the Chicago, Bur- 
A lington & Quincy for authority to issue $60,000,000 
of additional capital stock, to be distributed 

to its stockholders, and $109,000,000 of first and _ re- 


funding mortgage bonds under a new mortgage, was 
held before W. A: Colston, director of the Bureau 
of Finance of the Interstate Commerce Commission at 


Washington, beginning on November 22. Hale Holden, 
president of the Burlington, testified that the company pro- 
posed to sell $80,000,000 of the bonds to reimburse the 
treasury for expenditures made from earnings and that un- 
less unforeseen circumstances develop it will probably de- 
clare a cash dividend out of the proceeds. The balance of 
$29,000,000 is to be held for future expenditures. The plan 
proposed would capitalize $140,000,000 of the company’s 
surplus, which amounts to about $240,000,000. 

Mr. Holden outlined the history of the road’s financial 
and physical’ development, explaining how expenditures had 
been made largely from earnings to increase the efficiency 
of the railroad and increase its earning power. The present 
capitalization is $284,000,000, or $31,836 per mile. Mr. 
Holden said the company should have a more flexible mort- 
gage and a broader stock base and that the stockholders 
should receive something in return for their sacrifice of 
earnings used for improvements. It is compatible with the 
public interest, he said, that the company’s capitalization 
should more nearly correspond to its value and the proposed 
dividend would tend to encourage future sales of stock by 
sound companies for capital purposes. If legitimate re- 
wards of this character are not permitted, he said, it will 
be necessary to distribute earnings currently. The proposed 
issue is to be dated February 1, 1921, and to mature in 50 
years unless redeemed earlier. It is in the plans of the 
company, when money conditions permit, to refund its under- 
lying bonds by the use of bonds under the new mortgage, 
and $261,000,000 will be available under the mortgage for 
future financing. ‘This, Mr. Holden said, should cover the 
needs of the company probably for 20 years, especially if it is 
later able to sell stock for part of its requirements. The 
company has invested out of earnings more than the amount 
of the proposed issue and will still have a good surplus 
reserve. Since 1901 it has invested in additions and _ bet- 
terments $200,099,975, practically all of which has been 
for the intensive development of the existing facilities—‘“to 
make a better machine.” 

In reply to one of a long series of questions propounded 
by the Bureau of Finance, Mr. Holden said that practically 
all of this represented revenue-producing property, because 
even the expensive track elevation work at Chicago and 
Aurora had resulted in a saving in operation by eliminating 
causes of delay. 

For the purpose of furnishing the commission with evi- 
denc’ as to the value of its property, Mr. Holden presented 
a calculation based on average figures applied to other roads 
in its territory by the Bureau of Valuation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and applied to its inventory. This 
valuation, he said, does not represent the company’s claim 


as to its value, but a conservative minimum estimate of 
what the Interstate Commerce Commission valuation will 
show. On December 31, 1919, the investment in road and 
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equipment, 4s shown on the company’s books, was at the rate 
of $55,050 per mile, whereas its cost of reproduction new as 
of its valuation date, June 31, 1917, plus the naked land 
value, was estimated at $64,300 a mile. Mr. Holden de- 
scribed in detail the methods by which this estimate was 
arrived at. He said that the Burlington officers would not 
like to believe that the road is worth only $572,000,000, but 
thought that these figures demonstrated conclusively that its 
book value is substantially less than its present value. 

Director Colston called attention to a letter addressed to 
the commission by the Farmers’ National Council, asking 
that the company’s application be denied, on the ground that 
it proposed to capitalize an increase of land value. The 
letter referred to the opinion of Commissioner Franklin K. 
Lane in the 1911 rate case, in which he referred to an in- 
crease in the Burlington’s land value of $150,000,000. Mr. 
Holden pointed out that the company is not seeking to capital- 
ize any ‘appreciation of growth in the value of any of its 
property, but is asking authority to issue securities against 
only a part of the “hard, round, iron dollars” that have 
been invested in its property out of earnings in recent years. 

The hearing was adjourned to December 14, when the pro- 
testants will be given an opportunity to be heard if they de- 
sire. The Nebraska commission indicated that it might de- 
sire to be heard and a protest was filed by W. J. Frank, an 
attorney representing 50 shares of minority stock of the Bur- 
lington. 


Tue Prick or GovERNMENT OWNERSHIP.—Disclosures in the 
United States Shipping Beard investigation furnish convincing 
grounds for argument against government ownership and opera- 
tion. While the investigation has not yet proceeded far enough 
to determine whether any blame for unnecessary expenditures rests 
with those in charge of the Board’s affairs, enough has been 
revealed to show that governmental ownership and. operation is a 
prohibitively costly luxury that can be eliminated with profit to 
Virginian Pilot and Norfolk Landmark. 


the nation’s taxpayers.- 
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Cleveland, Ohio, to Mineola, N. Y. (New York City), in 
three hours is the latest speed record of the aeroplane n-ail 
service. The estimated average rate of speed was 141 miles 
an hour. 


The Piedmont & Northern recently received at its yard in 
Charlotte, N. C., 57 cars loaded with automobiles from Michigan, 
all of which cars were unloaded and returned within 24 hours. 
One trainload of 40 cars, carrying four automobiles each, arrived 
on Friday afternoon at 1:30 o’clock; and these, with 17 others, 
were unloaded on that afternoon and Saturday morning; and the 
57 were started back northward at 1:30 p. m. on Saturday. The 
derrick in the Charlotte freight yard is so situated that freight 
can be picked up from cars on three tracks without moving the 
cars, and the automobiles were unloaded at the rate of about one 
every two minutes, the empty cars being pulled out from one 
track while the derrick was working on one of the others. The 
Piedmont & Northern is an electric road, operating 128 miles. 


Passing reports, made out daily, to facilitate the tracing 
of loaded freight cars, are now in use on the New York 
Central, at the places named below, prepared on the plan in 
use on the Baltimore & Ohio, and described in the Railway 
Age of June 25 last (page 1973). These reports are sent each 
day to general and district freight representatives, supplying 
them promptly with information as to the progress of freight 
shipments which traverse long distances, for the benefit of 
inquiring consignees. The places where these reports are 
made are, on the lines East: New York City (four yards); 
Ravena, N. Y.; West Albany, N. Y.; Rotterdam Junction, 
N. Y.; De Witt, N. Y.; Rochester, N. Y.; Belle Isle (Syra- 
cuse), N. Y.: West Seneca, N. Y. (westbound); East Buffalo, 
N. Y. (eastbound); Gardenville, N. Y.; Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y.; Newberry Junction, Pa.; Canandaigua, N. Y.; Water- 
town, N. Y., and Ogdensburg, N. Y. On the lines West: 
Dunkirk, N. Y.; Erie, N. Y.; Collinwood, Ohio; Elyria, Ohio; 
Sandusky, Ohio; Air Line Junction, Ohio; Elkhart, Ind.; 
Indiana Harbor, Ind.; Englewood, IIl.; Detroit, Mich.; Coal- 
burg, Ohio, and Kankakee, III. 


The Use of Powdered Anthracite 


A meeting will be held at the Engineers’ Club at Philadelphia, 
1317 Spruce strect, at 8:15 p. m., on December 3, at which the 
use of powdered anthracite and the recovery and use of river coal 
will be discussed. Engineers of several anthracite coal mining 
companies and of railroad and industrial companies using small 
anthracite will take part in the discussion. 


New York Central Safety Bureau 


Marcus A. Dow, general safety agent of the New York Central 
Lines, announces the appointment of safety agents at nine new 
places, as follows: W.S. Emmet, Weehawken, N. J.; I. G. Jones, 
West Albany (N. Y.) shops; Jay F. Wallace, Corning, N. Y.; 
L. W. Newcomb, Watertown, N. Y.; J. S. Pritchard, Collinwood 
(Ohio) shops; L. F. House, Detroit, Mich.; A. K. Woods, Jack- 
son (Mich.) shops; Guy Taylor, Danville, Ill.; E. E. Wise, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


A. S. C. E. Holds to Engineering Council 


As a subsequent move in the stand that the American Society 
of Civil Engineers has taken in regard to the Federated Ameri- 
can Engineering Societies the former has endeavored through a 
recent resolution to prevent the dissolution of Engineering Coun- 
cil, or at least to prevent it from turning over its activities to the 
newly organized American Engineering Council. The resolution 


as passed by the Board of Direction at its meeting of November 
9 and made public at the time of the meeting of the federation in 
Washington, stated that as the American Society of Civil Engi- 
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neers by a vote of 3,278 to 2,330 had decided not to become a 
charter member of the federated societies and that as it has been 
suggested that the work of Engineering Council should be turned 
over to and be taken up by the said Federated American Engineer- 
ing Societies: “Be it resolved that the Board of Direction hereby 
instruct its representatives upon Engineering Council to state to 
Engineering Council that they cannot participate in any actions 
transferring its activities to the Federated American Engineer- 
ing Societies and that the Board instructs its representatives to 
express to the Council its hope that Engineering Council will for 
the present carry forward its work.” 


Hearing on Maintenance Allowance 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced a hearing 
at Washington on December 4 on the question of the amounts to 
be included in operating expenses of carriers subject to the guar- 
anty provisions of the transportation act for maintenance. The 
order for the hearing says that questions have arisen in respect 
of the interpretation of the rule set forth in the proviso in para- 
graph a of Section 5 of the standard contract between the United 
States and the carriers and particularly in respect of the allow- 
ances and adjustments to be made because of the additions in the 
costs of labor and materials. 


Signal Section—A. R. A. 


H. S. Balliet, secretary of the American Railway Association, 
Signal Section, 75 Church street, New York City, has issued the 
advance notice of the regular meeting of the section which is to 
be held at Hotel McAlpin, New York City, on December 2 and 3. 
The principal items on the program are the reports from eight 
committees as follows: No. 12, form of contract for installation 
of interlocking plants and block signalling; No. 2, specification 
for mechanical interlocking machine, style “A” locking, and 
specification for concrete trunking; No. 3, specification for circuit 
controller for drawbridges; No. 4, specification for d. c. automatic 
block signaling; No. 6, five drawings of new standard designs, 
one revised drawing and a report on electric lamps; No. 8, in- 
formation for calculating power supply and distribution, a. c¢.; 
No. 10, aspect for “take siding”; No. 13, methods of testing d. ¢ 
motor signals, and specification for portable a. c. voltmeters. 

The other committees are expected to make progress reports. 

This pamphlet contains an illustrated paper, by F. B. Wiegand, 
describing the Gravit signal, known as the right angle semaphore, 
which was for many years in extensive use on the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern. This signal was the invention of William G. 
Gravit, master carpenter on the Lake Shore. 


Pa! 


Pennsylvania Makes Headway Against Slide 


The landslide on the Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh, Pa., reached 
its probable peak during the first part of the week of November 
21. At that time the slide was moving outward over the tracks 
of the Pennsylvania at the rate of nearly one foot an hour due to 
the effect of previous heavy rains. According to General George 
W. Goethals, who was called in by the city, there is no way te 
check the slide and it must wear itself out. Throughou: the 


largest part of the time, the railroad has had about eight or nin¢ 
tracks buried, though ten steam shovels have been working con- 
tinuously. In addition, the upheaval action of the large nes 
and parts of the'retaining walls which are thought to be working 
their way under the roadbed has rendered operation difficult over 
the remaining available tracks. In order to maintain train 
tion. Due to the drier weather, the slide was moving a last 
siderable changes in train schedules and terminal points avd in 
some cases local trains were consolidated to relieve the conges- 
tion. Dut to the drier weather, the slide was moving at last 
reports at the rate of about one inch an hour and it is now 
expected that substantial gains will be made in clearing the 
tracks. 
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The annual report of the Panama Canal, just issued, shows for 
the year an excess of revenues over expenses of operation and 
maintenance amounting to $2,387,599. The governor of the canal 
predicted that within a reasonable period of normal world condi- 
tions the canal will earn an actual profit on its cost. 


Secretaries of the state chapters of the American Mining 
Congress and officers of operators’ associations in several 
states conferred at Denver, Colo., on November 16, on bullion 
freight rates. The subject was brought before the Mining 
Congress in that city in an effort to secure a reduction in 
charges. 


Modification of the car load requirements of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission affecting grain and grain products 
when the present regulations go out of force January 1, 1921, 
was urged by representatives of grain interests at a hearing 
held at St. Louis, Mo., on November 15. The hearing was 
held before W. V. Hardie, who is the commission’s director of 
traffic. 


The New York Central has established freight and passenger 
agencies at 14 cities, namely, Birmingham, Ala.; Dallas, Tex.; 
Denver, Colo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Omaha, Neb.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Cal.; St. 
Paul, Minn., and Toronto, Ont.; and has also established freight 
offices at New Haven, Conn.; New Orleans, La.; and Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


The order of the Interstate Commerce Commission authorizing 
railroads in New York state to make a general advance in intra- 
state passenger fares on December 18, will be contested by the 
attorney-general of the state of New York and by the legal de- 
partment of the city of New York. The Board of Estimate of 
the city protests especially against the proposed increase on the 
Long Island Railroad, and calls upon the legal department of the 
city to contest the matter in the courts. holding that the Public 
Service Commission of the state (first district) is the only au- 
thority possessing power to regulate passenger fares on the Long 
Island. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago held the first of a series of semi- 
monthly get-together traffic discussion meetings for the purpose 
of discussing questions of interest to traffic men, both railroad 
and industrial, on November 23. The aim of the meetings is 
educational with the idea of informing traffic men of the reasons 
for proposed measures, as well as to bring the representatives of 
the railroads and industries into closer relationship. The subject 
for the first meeting was “Car Spotting Charges” and C. B. 
Heinemann, chairman of the special committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, which has this matter in charge, dis- 
cussed the proposal from the point of view of the shipper. 


A Record Average Trainload 


The average freight train on the railroads of the United 
States during the month of August, carried a greater tonnage 
of freight than for any previous month in railroad history. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission reports the average in 
August as 788 tons as compared with 777 in August, 1919. 
The August average for 1918 was 737 tons; in 1917, it was 
68+ tons, and in 1916, it was 646 tons. For the eight months 
ot 1920, the average was also greater than for any previous 
similar period, 729 tons, as compared with 719 in 1919. The 
fizures by months, in 1920, are as follows: January, 672; Feb- 
ruary, 693; March, 725; April, 666; May, 746; June, 758; July, 
70°, and August, 788. The heavier train loading was accom- 
plished mainly by utilizing a greater percentage of the ca- 
Pac ty of the freight car. The average car load of freight in 
August was 30.1 tons, against 28.2 tons in August, 1918. The 


average number of cars per train showed a decrease, from 
40.5 to 39.5 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Commission has suspended until March 22 certain in- 
creased commodity rates on grain, c.l., from St. Louis, Minneap- 
olis, Chicago and Peoria, to Kansas City. 


The Commission has suspended until March 22 proposed in- 
creased rates on grain from Mississippi and Missouri river Cross- 
ings and other producing points to points in Arkansas, in Missouri 
Pacific, and St. Louis Southwestern tariffs. 


The Commission has suspended until March 22 certain proposed 
increases in water competitive rates on lumber, c.l., from points in 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Virginia and eastern Alabama to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 


The Commission has announced hearing at Topeka, Kan., on 
December 20, on the question whether the refusal of the Kansas 
Court of Industria! Relations to authorize for intrastate traffic the 
full amount of the rate advances allowed for interstate traffic 
constitutes an undue discrimination against interstate commerce. 


The Commission has suspended until March 24 the operation 
of a tariff which provides for the suspension for the season of 
1920, of rail-and-lake and rail-lake-and-rail class and commodity 
rates applying from eastern points to western points in connection 
with the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, via Buffalo, Cleveland, 
and Erie. 


The Commission has suspended until March 24 proposed can- 
cellation of rates on coal, c.l., from mines in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee to Atlanta, Ga., via Cartersville, Ga., and the Western & 
Atlantic. The effect of the proposed cancellation will be to force 
the payment of an additional switching charge of 30 cents a ton, 
less $2.50 per car, by the consumers located more than three 


miles from the point of interchange of the L. & N. with the 
Southern. 


Rates to Canada Must Be Paid in U. S. Money 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a decision 
vacating suspension orders which have rendered inoperative pro- 
posed tariff rules requiring the payment of charges in United 
States currency and prepayment of charges on shipments into 
Canada in so far as they affect charges for interstate transporta- 
tion held within the United States and the charges or divisions 
accruing for that part of the transportation between the United 
States and a foreign country which takes place within the United 
States. The rules, which had been suspended and which the 
commission now finds justified, were intended to protect the car- 
riers from the present depreciation in value of Canadian currency 
as ‘compared with United States currency and to insure their re- 
ceiving in lawful money of the United States the full amount of’ 
their charges or divisions. The protestants objected to the rules 
on the ground that they would result in the carriers receiving an 
over-payment for that part of the transportation which takes 
place in Canada, but as the commission’s jurisdiction is limited 
to that part of the transportation which takes place within the 
United States, it does not undertake to pass upon the rules in so 
far as they affect charges for transportation beyond the bounda- 
ries of the United States, but leaves their validity and propriety 
to be determined under the laws in force where the transportation 
takes place. 


State Commissions 


The Public Service Commission of West Virginia has author- 
ized the railroads of that state to make an increase of 20 per cent 
in their passenger fares on all lines where the present rate does 
not exceed three cents a mile. The commission also puts on a 
parity with interstate rates, the tariffs on excess baggage and on 
milk and cream carried on passenger trains; and also allows a 


surcharge of 50 per cent on fares for rides in parlor and sleeping 
cars. 











Personnel of Commissions 


G. J. Bunting, who recently resigned as comptroller of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, has been appointed account- 
ing and statistical assistant to the director of the Bureau of 
Finance of the Interstate Commerce Commission, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Court News 


Rule as to Closing Coach Doors on Entering Tunnels 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that where a brake- 
man, in violation of the company’s rules, left the coach door 
open as the train entered a tunnel and as a result a cinder flew 
into and injured a passenger’s eye, the railroad was liable.— 
L. & N. v. Roberts (Ky.), 218; S. W. 713. 


Persons Crossing Tracks Must 
Look Out for Backing Trains 


In an action for injuries to an automobile at a crossing over 
a double track, the West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 
holds that the fact that the engine or train doing the injury may 
have been moving backwards on the track not régularly used by 
trains going in that direction does not excuse the traveler, as a 
general rule, from stopping, looking and listening, for he is bound 
to take notice that the railroad may operate trains on either track 
in either direction.—Cline v. McAdoo (W. Va.), 102 S. E. 218. 


Engineman’s Assumption of Risk 
When Struck While Crossing Bridge 


In an action under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act 
for damages for the death of an engineman who, while leaning 
out of his cab and looking backward, was struck by one of 
the vertical steel members of a bridge, the special findings 
showed that the clearance between the bridge and the side 
of the engine was approximately two feet; that the engineman 
had been running an engine over the bridge for 15 years; 
that in the year previous to the accident he had run an engine 
of the same class over the same bridge 300 times, including 
26 times in that month; that he had warned his fireman 
against the dangers in passing through the same kind of 
bridges; that the engine he was operating did not sway from 
side to side in going over the bridge more than was ordinarily 
the case with engines of similar type. The Kansas Supreme 
Court held that the railroad was entitled to judgment on 
these findings, because they established that the engineman 
had assumed the risk—McDougall v. Atchison, T. & S. F. 
(Kan.), 186 Pac., 1028. 


Crossing Rules—Traveler Signaled 
by Watchman to Cross 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, holds that it is 
the positive duty of an automobile driver approaching railroad 
tracks where there is a restricted vision to stop, look and listen 
at a time and place where stopping, looking and listening would 
be effective, and that, broadly speaking, failure to observe this 
rule is negligence. The rule is the same in Pennsylvania. 

It is also held that when at a grade crossing, gates are raised 
or a flagman beckons a waiting traveler to come on, there is a 
representation that there is no approaching train within striking 
distance. It is in effect an invitation to cross; but one, however, 
by which the railroad company does not become the guardian of 
the traveler or an insurer of his safety. It is an invitation only 
to cross with due care, requiring on the part of the one accepting 
it the exercise of his sight, hearing and such other factors of 
safety as the situation and circumstances permit. Where the 
driver of an automobile, on approaching a strange crossing at 
night, where at some points near the track the view was ob- 
structed, stopped 20 or 30 feet from the crossing and looked and 
listened, without seeing or hearing any train, whether he was 
chargeable with negligence in proceeding to cross on the signal 
of the watchman without again stopping was held a question for 
the jury, whose verdict was for the plaintiff—Philadelphia & 
Reading v. Le Barr, 265 Fed. 129. 
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United States Supreme Court 


Discrimination in Absorption of Switching Charges 


An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission (44 
I. C. C., 455), directed the Seaboard Air Line, the Southern, 
and the Atlantic Coast Line, to abstain, from August 1, 1917, 
from absorbing switching charges on certain interstate car- 
load freight at Richmond, while refusing to absorb such 
charges on other similar shipments. The railroads’ suit to 
enjoin the order was dismissed by the Federal district court 
for the Eastern District of Virginia (249 Fed., 368). The 
Commission found that if the freight is received at a point 
served by any two or more of the carriers, the switching 
charge is absorbed if the freight is delivered on the line of 
either. But if the delivery is to an industry served only by a 
non-competitive carrier the switching charge is not absorbed. 

The railroads contended that the transportation to the differ- 
ent places was not a like and contemporaneous service of a 
like kind of traffic under substantially similar circumstances 
and conditions, but the Supreme Court of the United States 
holds that the Commission was correct in its finding. More 
over, the findings of fact by the Commission on such ques- 
tions can be disturbed by judicial decree only in cases where 
the Commission’s action is arbitrary or transcends the legiti- 
mate bounds of its authority. The Commission did not 
hold that switching charges must be always the same. Thi 
practice it condemned was that of absorbing switching 
charges only when the line-haul carrier competes with the 
switching line, and refusing when the switching line does not 
compete with the line-haul carrier, which the Commission 
held was discrimination within section 2 of the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce. The court found no merit in the contention 
that the Commission’s order was too vague and uncertain to 
be enforced—Seaboard Air Line v. United States. Decided 
November 8, 1920. Opinion by Mr. Justice Day. 


Assumption of Risk Barring Recovery 
Under Federal Employers’ Liability Act 


Action for personal injuries, based on the Federal Em 
ployers’ Liability Act, was brought against the receivers of 
the Wabash by an employee who, while engaged in tearing 
down a bridge, lost his balance and fell 12 ft. to the ground, 
owing, as was alleged, to a defect in a clawbar which he was 
directed to use. The bar slipped while he was attempting to 
draw a bolt. The defect, it was alleged, the plaintiff did not 
know. Negligence, however, was charged against him, and 
assumption of risk and contributory negligence. He re- 
covered a verdict of $5,000 in the Missouri state courts 
The defect was that the claws of the bar had become so 
rounded and dull by long usage that they could not be mad: 
to grab the shank securely and slipped from their hold when 
the handle was. pressed. The Missouri Supreme Court held 
that the failure to furnish a reasonably safe clawbar was 
negligence on the part of the master. If the defects were s 
glaring and the clawbar so patently defective that a prude 
servant could not have used it, then its use under such c 
cumstances was negligence on the part of the servant, which 
negligence, under the rule in Missouri, would bar him fri 
recovery. But not so under the Federal statute. In ot! 
words, the court held that if assumption of risk existed 
amounted in legal effect only to contributory negligence, 
that such negligence under the Federal statute worke: 
reduction of damages and did not a defeat of the action 

The Supreme Court of the United States holds that 
state court erred, and the judgment is reversed. Except 
the cases specified in section 4 of the Federal statute 
servant assumes extraordinary risks incident to his em 
ment or risks caused by the master’s negligence which 
obvious or fully known and appreciated by him (Bold! 
Pennsylvania, 245 U. S. 441; Seaboard Air Line v. Horton 
U. S. 492, 503; Jacobs v. Southern, 241 U. S. 229, 235). It 
therefore error of the trial court to refuse the instru 
requested by the defendants that the effect of the assum 
of risk by the plaintiff incident to the use of the clawbar, 
the circumstances under which it was used, was to re! 
the defendants from liability. Pryor v. Williams. De 
November 8, 1920. Opinion by Mr. Justice McKenna 
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Spanish Railways Require Rolling Stock 
Lonpon. 
The Spanish government has authorized the Spanish railway 
companies to purchase under government guarantees a number of 
locomotives, passenger cars, and freight cars. 


Cost of the Coal Strike to the Railways 
Lonpon. 
The coal strike, Sir Eric Geddes, Minister of Transport, states, 


has cost the railways a loss of revenue between £2,000,000 and 
£3,000,000 ($7,000,000 and $10,500,000) per week. 


France Offers Electric Locomotives to Chile 
Lonpon. 
The press despatch in the London Times states that a 
French company has offered the Chilean government oil and 
electric locomotives to improve the railway service between 
Arica and La Paz. 


German Railways Face Large Deficit 
LONDON. 
The Times reports that the deficit of the German State railways 
will shortly exceed 20,000,000,000 marks. This compares with 
an estimated deficit, last February, of some 2,000,000,000 marks on 
the Prussian Hessian system, which operates 81 per cent of the 
railways in Germany. 


Australian State to Contract for Electrical Goods 


Bids for electrical supplies aggregating $75,000,000 are being 
invited by the Electricity Commission of the state of Victoria 
The equipment will be for the construction of 132,000 volt power 
station and a 90-mile trasmission line. Plans and specifications fo1 
the various portions of the project can be obtained from the New 
York or Chicago offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


Ministry of Transport’s Economies 
Lonpon. 

It was stated in the English Parliament that great economies 
have been secured by the Ministry of Transport in the working 
of the railways. This is shown by the fact that while wages 
have increased on the average by about 250 per cent and materials 
from 200 per cent to 300 per cent, railway charges have only in- 
creased by 75 per cent on ordinary passenger traffic and by an 
average of 110 per cent on freight. 


Preliminary Survey by Airplane 

A long flight in an army airplane has enabled an engineer of 
the Manila Railroad to determine which of three possible routes 
will be taken by a new line about to be constructed. Permission 
to use an army airplane was secured from the commanding gen- 
eral of the Philippine department when it was shown that the 
new railway would have military value. Parts of the territory 
through which the road will pass are sparsely populated and no 
comprehensive maps were available. Instead of three parties of 
engineers being sent out to make the preliminary survey, only 
ne will now be necessary. The innovation has resulted in the 
seving of many months of time and thousands of dollars. 


Increase in Mexico’s Shipping Facilities 

[The Mexican government and Mexican corporations will 
probably be in the market soon for the purchase of several 
small, fast steam vessels suitable for the transportation of 
freight and express along the coast of that country, accord- 
ins to plans now being developed. Some tank ships will 
al-o be required. Additional shipping facilities are considered 
necessary in view of the increasing commerce of the country. 
Tie opening of Salina Cruz and Puerto Mexico as free ports 
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will give rise to great increases in the traffic across the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec and the organization of a fleet of freight 
vessels is believed to be necessary in order to avoid a con- 
gestion of traffic along this route. 


South African Railways Order Equipment 


Since May, 1920, the South African Railways have ordered 50 
locomotives, 85 passenger cars and 945 freight cars, according to 
a statement of the company received from Johannesburg. The 
following percentages of rolling stock are out of commission 
awaiting repairs: Locomotives, 27 per cent; passenger cars, 11 
per cent, and freight cars, 6 per cent. A representative of the 
company has recently gone to London to organize a publicity 
campaign, the purpose of which will be to attract tourists to 
South Africa, to seek markets for surplus products and to attract 
capital to build up the industries in the territory served by the 
company. From the beginning of the financial year, April 1 last, 
and including the week ending August 28, the total earnings of 


the line were £9,200,610. 


Working of the Industrial Councils in Germany 
LonpDON. 
A correspondent writing in the London Observer states that 
whereas the labor in the collieries of the Ruhr valley, Germany, 
seem to be peaceful, the railway shopmen are causing trouble. 
In one shop it was found that a smith had been using Govern- 
ment time and Government steel to manufacture a dozen table 
knives for his own use. The authorities proposed his dismissal, 
but the Betriebs-Rat (Industrial Council) forbade it. As a solu- 
tion of the difficulty it was suggested that the delinquent keep 
and pay for the results of his labor at the current hourly rates of 
pay. The Betriebs-Rat saw to it that this was carried out to the 
letter, and the result was that these Government knives cost their 
maker 50 marks apiece or 600 marks ($135 pre-war value) the 
dozen. 


Canadian Pacific Cars in Italy 


The Italian State Railways have acquired from the Cana- 
dian Pacific a train of observation cars which was used on 
the Austrian State Railways before the war. Upon the out- 
break of hostilities the cars were seized by the Austrian gov- 
ernment and used by the Red Cross. At the close of the 
war the cars were returned to the Canadian Pacific, which 
sold them to the Italian government. The cars were first 
used in Italy to transport a party of American women who 
were “seeing Italy” on their way to the International Femi- 
nist Convention at Christiana, Norway. Women from Amer- 
ica were naturally a bit surprised to find such luxurious trav- 
eling facilities in Italy, but thanks to the Canadian Pacific 
and the fortunes of war, their trip was more comfortable 
than it otherwise would have been. 


Railway Crisis in Ireland 
Lonpon. 

The London Times reports that the Midland Great Western 
railroad, which links Dublin with the west of Ireland and a large 
part of the midlands, has taken definite steps to cease work in 
the near future. Two causes have forced the company into this. 
One is the refusal of its employees to carry armed troops, police- 
men or munitions, and the other is a strike of the boilermakers 
which has been in existence since August. The suspensions of 
drivers and guards because of their attitude to government traffic 
have been so numerous that the available men remaining are 
barely sufficient to work the depleted services. 

The position on the Great Southern & Western, which serves 
the country between Dublin and Cork and on the Dublin & South 
Eastern, which connects Dublin with the counties of Wicklow and 
Wexford, while not so critical, is said to be grave. The continued 
objection of the company’s employees to handle government traffic 
has so depleted the staffs that the closing of both lines appears to 
be only a matter of time. 

The closing of the Midland company’s line will have a disas- 
trous effect both on the city of Dublin and on the country. Both 
the export and import trade through Dublin will receive a serious 
check and grave fears are entertained of the consequence of a 
prolonged closing of the line. 
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Locomotives 


Tue CAMOA Quarry Company, Cuba, has ordered 1 Consolida- 
tion type locomotive from the Vulcan Iron Works. 


Tue Missouri Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 12, as being in the market for 25 Mikado type locomotives, 
has ordered this equipment from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. 


Freight Cars 


THe SEWELL VALLEY is inquiring for 50 hopper cars. 


Tue Brown Company, Berlin, N. H., is inquiring for 4 general 
service cars. 


Tue SPANISH GOVERNMENT is inquiring, through the car build- 
ers, for 200 cars. 

Tue GRAND TRUNK is inquiring for 175 steel underframes for 
refrigerator cars. 


Tue A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is inquiring for 
10, 70-ton gondola cars. 


Tue Soutna Dakota Highway ComMIsSsION is inquiring for 
from 25 to 50 gondola cars. 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE District oF COLUMBIA are inquir- 
ing for 3 flat gondola cars of 55 tons capacity. 


THE RHODESIAN RAILWAY are inquiring, through the car build- 
ers, for 100, 8-wheel high side bogie wagons, of 86,000 lb. capacity. 


Tue Louisvitte & NASHVILLE, reported in the Railway Age, 
November 12, as being in the market for 2,000 steel hopper cars 
of 55 tons capacity, has ordered 1,500 of these cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company and 500 from the Mt. Vernon 
Car Manufacturing Company. 


Iron and Steel 


THE PHILADELPHIA & REApDING has placed orders for 20,000 tons 
of 100-lb. rails; 5,000 tons will be rolled by the Carnegie Steel 
Company and 15,000 by the Bethlehem Steel Company. It is ex- 
pected that 130-lb. sections will be ordered for the remaining 
5,000 tons of its 25,000 ton allotment for 1921. 











Photograph from Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Freight Yards at Stratford, England 
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J. E. Slimp has been appointed manager of sales of the 
E. T. Chapin Company, Spokane, Wash., with offices at 127 
North Dearborn street, Chicago. He will have charge of the 
territory east of the Dakotas, and in Canada, east if Winnipeg. 


C. B. Merrell, who has been for a number of years in the 
general offices of the Economy Fuse & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed district sales manager of 
its Philadelphia office, 523 Widener building, vice E. J. Wat- 
son, resigned. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, an- 
nounces the removal of its rock drill plant from 864 East 
Seventy-second street, Cleveland, Ohio, to its Boyer pneu- 
matic hammer plant at 1301 Second boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Location of the company’s Little Giant air drill plant at 1241 
East Forty-ninth street, Cleveland, remains unchanged. 


L. R. Felder has been appointed district manager for the 
Keller Pneumatic Tool Company, in the Milwaukee district, 
with offices at No. 915 Majestic building, Milwaukee. This 
company’s factory is at Grand Haven, Mich., and its sales 
office at 20 East Jackson boulevard, Chicago. For the past 
twelve years Mr. Felder has been associated with the sales 
organization of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company in 
the Milwaukee territory. 


S. C. Wilson has been appointed sales engineer in the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., office, 1224 Fulton boulevard, of the Whiting 
Corporation, Harvey, Ill, succeeding C. H. Martin. Mr. 
Wilson for the past year and one-half has served at the main 
office and works of the company. J. D. James, who has been 
with the Whiting company for the past eleven years, serving 
in various capacities, has been appointed assistant to George 
F. Crivel, the company’s representative at 430 Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., has established 
a branch factory in Detroit, which will be devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of silent chain sprockets and the Morse 
adjustment for use in automobile power transmissions. The 
manufacture of chains and power transmission at the main 
plant at Ithaca will continue. The Detroit branch will be 
under the general management of F. C. Thompson, with 
F. M. Hawley as chief engineer, and C. B. Mitchell as factory 
manager. The sales and engineering offices are located at 
the Detroit plant, Eighth and Abbott streets. 


The Dunbar Manufacturing Company announces that on 
November 15 the corporate name of the firm was changed to 
the Morton Manufacturing Company. H. U. Morton is presi 
dent; H. H. Schroyer, vice-president, and Charles D. Morton, 
secretary and treasurer. The factory and general offices are sit 
uated at 5133-39 W. Lake street, Chicago, as formerly. Among 
the railway appliances handled by this company are vestibul 
diaphragms (canvas and steel), steel doors for passenger al 
baggage cars, Chanarch steel flooring, car window curtai! 
and fixtures, curtain rollers, sash locks and racks. 


The Walsh Tie Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has awarded 
a contract for a creosoting plant, at Minneapolis, to C. | 
Haglin & Son, Minneapolis, Minn. The plant is located 
the intersecting line of the Minnesota Transier and Cent 
avenue in North Minneapolis, where the company has pu 
chased 280 acres of land. Construction was begun on Oct 
ber 1 and it is planned to have the plant in complete ope 
tion by March 1, 1921. The tie treating plant will cons 
of two cylinders with a capacity of 1,000,000 ties annual 
Two pole treating plants for the butt treatment of telepho 
and power poles are also being installed and will hav 
capacity of 10 carloads per day. A storage and concentrati 
yard for cedar poles and posts has also been provided 
and the company will build boarding houses to accommod 
its employees. 
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ARANSAS HaArBoR TERMINAL RAILWAY.—This company will re- 
build its line from Aransas Pass, Tex., to Port Aransas, a distance 
of 6% miles, at a cost of $500,000. It has not yet been determined 
whether the work will be done by company or contract forces. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FeE—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued an order authorizing this company and 
the California, Arizona & Santa Fe to abandon a branch line from 
Henrietta to Poland, Ariz., a distance of approximately 5.9 miles. 


ATCHISON, ToPEKA & Santa FE—This company, which was 
noted in the Railway Age of November 5 (page 817), as accepting 
bids for a 100 ft. frame extension to its freight house at Topeka, 
Kan., to cost approximately $50,000, has let the contract for this 
work to Swanson Bros., Topeka. This company will also build 
coaling stations at Frey, Lehigh and Skedee, Okla. Cinder con- 
veyors as well as coaling stations will be built at South Shawnee, 
Guthrie and Cushing, Okla. 


CaroLtina Lines.—This company contemplates the construction 
of a new line from Charlotte, N. C., to Winston-Salem, a distance 
of 75 miles. There will be one important bridge, 600 ft. in length. 
The offices of the company are located temporarily with the Sim- 
mons Construction Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—This company will add 10 stalls to its 
engine house, install a new turntable, and erect an ice plant, store- 
room and office building at Clifton Forge, Va., at an approximate 


cost of $600,000. 


Cowiitz, CHEHALIS & CAscapE.—The ownership of this line has 
changed and the general offices have been moved from Seattle to 
Chehalis, Wash. The following new officers have been elected: 
C. L. Brown, president; W. E. Brown, vice-president and general 
manager, and A. Fuss, secretary. The new management has an- 
nounced that many improvements will be undertaken and that the 
line will be extended. 


GuLr, Cotorapo & SAntTA Fe.—This company contemplates the 


elimination of grade crossings at Merlin and Chestnut streets, 
Dallas, Tex. 


Houston & SHREVEPORT.—This company contemplates the re- 
placement of steel bridges over the San Jacinto, Trinity Neches, 
and Sabine rivers, at a cost of approximately $265,000. The 
company is also strengthening the timber trestles on its entire 
line at a cost of about $20,000, to permit the use of heavier 
motive power. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—This company is changing the course of a 
creek near Waverly, N. Y., which will permit the elimination of 
two existing bridges. It is estimated that the work will cost 
approximately $100,000. 


Lone IsLtanp.—This company is contemplating changes in the 
arrangement of its stations at Railroad avenue, Warwick street, 
Nostrand avenue and Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., at a cost 
of approximately $30,000. An overhead bridge and changes in the 
station at East New York are also contemplated, to cost approxi- 
mately $45,000. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company, which was noted in the 
Railway Age of October 29 (page 773) as receiving bids for 
the construction of a subway under its tracks at Rochester, 
N. Y., has awarded the contract for this work to the Walsh 
Construction Company, Davenport, Ia. 


_ Norrotk & WesTERN.—This company is adding 16 stalls to its 
<4-stall engine house at West Roanoke, Va. The company is also 
adding 8 stalls to its engine house at Bristol, Va. 


SPAULDING Loccinc ComMpANy.—This company, whose headquar- 
ters are at Sheridan, Ore., contemplates the construction of two 
logging lines from the terminus of the Willamina & Grand Ronde 
at Bentley, Ore., into the Spaulding Company’s timber holdings on 
either side of Bentley. Grading of the new lines will be handled 
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by a force now engaged in completing the line of the Willamina & 
Grand Ronde from Willamina, Ore., to Bentley. 


Tue MIAMI CorPoRATION, CHICAGO.—This company has awarded 
a contract to the Northern Construction Co., Vancouver, B. C., 
for the construction of five miles of logging railway from Fraser 
River, B. C., to Timber Limit. The Northern Construction Co. 
will handle all work of clearing, grading and construction of 
bridges and trestles. The work will cost approximately $400,000. 


THe San Francisco-OAKLAND TERMINAL Rattways.—This 
company has applied to the Railroad Commission of California 
for authority to abandon service and to dismantle its San Lorenzo 
branch line. The company says that the line has been operated 
at a loss for the last three years. 


THE SuGArR PINE RaiLwAy.—This company, operating between 
Ralph, Cal., and Lyons Dam, a distance of approximately 15 
miles, has applied to the Railroad Commission of California for 
permission to abandon its service. The company’s application 
states that the oad has never made any money, that its principal 
business has consisted of hauling logs for the Standard Lumber 
Company, Sonora, Cal., and that it owes approximately $67,000 to 
the Standard Company, which has met several of the railway’s 
operating deficits. The application further states that if the com- 
pany is to continue in business, it must rebuild practically its entire 
line. 


Texas & Paciric.--This company will accept bids about No- 
vember 30 for the construction of a one-story brick passenger 
station at Ranger, Tex., which will cost about $90,000 complete. 
The company has recently awarded a contract to the Missouri 
Valley Bridge & Iron Company, for the construction of a sub- 
structure necessary for installing a 135-ft. double-track bascule 
bridge span over the Bayou Plaquemine, at Plaquemine, La. The 
new bridge will replace a single-track swing span which is too old 
and light for further service. The contract has not yet been let 
for the superstructure, which is estimated to cost $235,000 com- 
plete. 


Union Paciric.—This company has been granted a certificate 
of convenience and necessity by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authorizing an extension of the line of the North Platte 
branch approximately 30.3 miles through Scotts Bluff County, 
Nebr., to a point in Goshen County, Nebr., and a 13.2 mile branch 
in Goshen County, making a total extension of 43% miles, at an 
estimated cost of approximately $3,835,000. 


WicuiTa Farts & SouTHERN.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for certificate authorizing 
it to construct and operate a new line from Newcastle, Tex., to 
Breckinridge, a distance of 44 miles. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoMMISSION has issued Accident Bul- 
letin No. 75, containing the statistics of accidents on the railroads 
of the United States in the three months ending with March, 1920. 
In train accidents, 21 passengers, 113 employees and ten other 
persons were killed, and 944 passengers, 980 employees and 37 
other persons were injured. In the same quarter of 1919, 51 pas- 
sengers, 89 employees and seven other persons were killed, and 
949 passengers, 658 employees and 18 other persons were injured. 
Adding all other accidents, the totals for the quarter now re- 
ported were 1,457 persons killed and 39,507 injured, as compared 
with 1,735 killed and 35,111 injured in the same quarter of 1919. 

The damage to cars, engines and roadways by collisions, de- 
railments and other train accidents in the first three months of 
1920, amounted to $7,319,580, as compared with a total in the 
same quarter of 1919 of $4,359,550. This large increase is ex- 
plained mostly or wholly by the increases in the price of labor 
and material necessary to repair the damage done. Of the 8,346 
train accidents occurring in the quarter under review, 7,555 in- 
volved no injury to persons; and this number is larger than in 
former years because of the minimum cost limit. An accident 
damaging railway property to the amount of less than $150 is not 
reported; but, because of the increase in costs, this limit now 
makes necessary the inclusion of cases formerly omitted from the 
reports. 

The Bulletin contains seven pages of the usual detail tables. 

Accident Bulletin No. 74, containing totals for the year 1919, 
was noticed in the Railway Age of November 19, page 894. 
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STE CELLELELEE LLL CCC 


CHESAPEAKE & Ounto.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the National City 
Company have bought and resold at private sale an issue of 
$4,500,000 614 per cent equipment trust certificates, series S. 
The certificates will mature $375,000 each year. They are to 
be issued by the Commercial Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
as trustee, from December 1, 1924, to December 1, 1935. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue its 
rent notes for $4,421,000 and to participate in the National Rail- 
way Equipment Corporation equipment trust for the purchase 
of equipment of that amount. 


CincINNATI, NEW OrtEANS & TeExAs Paciric.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to assume an obligation and liability as lessee of the Cincin- 
nati Southern to pay as increased rental the interest as it be- 
comes due on an issue of not exceeding $3,500,000 of municipal 
gold bonds of the City of Cincinnati at 5 per cent and a further 
sum of 1 per cent to provide a sinking fund for the retirement 
of the bonds on July 1, 1965. The contract has been let for a 
new bridge over the Ohio river at Cincinnati which it is esti- 
mated may cost $3,500,000 and the company has entered into 
an agreement with the trustees of the Cincinnati Southern pro- 
viding for the issue of the city bonds to pay for the bridge, on 
condition that the lease of the Cincinnati Southern be amended 
to provide for the increased rental. 


CINCINNATI NORTHERN.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue a 6 per cent 
10-year promissory note of $113,000 to the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis for a loan for additions and betterments. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louis.——This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $3,944,000 of 6 per cent promissory notes for 
approximately $262,933 each, maturing serially, payable to the 
New York Central; also a 6 per cent 10-year promissory note 
for $4,560,000 to the New York Central; $4,560,000 of its 6 
per cent refunding and improvement mortgage bonds dated 
July 1, 1920, and maturing July 1, 1935, to be pledged as security 
for the note of similar amount; also $4,189,000 of its 6 per cent 
refunding and improvement mortgage bonds dated July 1, 1919, 
and maturing July 1, 1929; also $113,000 of 10-year 6 per cent 
promissory notes payable to the New York Central. The notes 
are to pay 25 per cent of the cost of equipment included in the 
New York Central equipment trust and to pay for additions 
and betterments to existing equipment amounting to $529,000. 
The company also asks authority to guarantee a 6 per cent 10- 
year promissory note of the Cincinnati Northern for $113,000, 
payable to the applicant. 


Denver & Rio GrRaANpdE.—This railroad was sold at foreclosure on 
November 20 to the Western Pacific Railroad for $5,000,000. 
Court confirmation of the sale has been deferred until Decem- 
ber 18 to give the Denver & Rio Grande Stockholders’ Pro- 
tective Committee time to have its appeal heard. 


KANAWHA & MicHiIcANn.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue a 6 per cent, 
10-year promissory note for $256,000, payable to the New York 
Central, for a loan the proceeds of which are to be used for 
additions and betterments and for the rebuilding of equipment. 


LAKE Erie & WESTERN.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue a 6 per cent 
10-year promissory note for $609,000, payable to the New York 
Central. 


Lone Istanv.—This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue refunding mortgage 
bonds not exceeding $3,876,000 in exchange for its outstanding 
unified mortgage bonds. 


Mason City & Fr. Dovce.—Following an announcement by the 
Chicago Great Western, its controlling toad, that interest on 
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$12,000,000 50-year 4 per cent first mortgage bonds of the 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge will not be paid on December 1, a 
bondholders’ protective committee has been formed composed 
of the following: M. N. Buckner, president of the New York 
Trust Company; H. S. Marston, of Blair & Co.; F. H. Ecker, 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
and Eugene M. Stevens, vice-president of the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue $5,925,- 
000 of rent notes and to participate in the National Railway 
Equipment Corporation equipment trust for the purchase of 
equipment of that amount. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis.——This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue its 
promissory notes and assume obligations with reference to the 
purchase of 100 refrigerator cars from the Union Refrigerator 
Transit Company at a cost of $2,275 each. The company pro- 
poses to issue 36 notes for $5,055.55 each as a part of the pur- 
chase price. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to issue 6 per cent promis- 
sory notes of $262,000 each, aggregating $3,930,000, maturing 
serially yearly from 1921 to 1935, payable to the New York 
Central; also a 6 per cent 10-year promissory note for $613,000, 
payable to the New York Central; also $507,000 of its 6 per cent 
refunding and improvement mortgage bonds dated July 1, 1920, 
and maturing July 1, 1935, to be pledged as security for the 
note of $613,000. The notes are in return for a loan to provide 
25 per cent of the cost of equipment included in the New York 
Central equipment trust of 1920, and to pay the cost of additions 
and betterments to existing equipment amounting to $1,885,000. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue $6,494,000 
of its 6 per cent refunding and improvement mortgage bonds 
and $9,600,000 of its 6 per cent equipment trust gold certifi- 
cates of 1920 and to guarantee $3,930,000 of Michigan Central 
6 per cent promissory notes, payable to the New York Central, 
and also promissory notes from its other subsidiaries, all to 
be pledged by the applicant as collateral security for its promis- 
sory notes proposed to be given to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, amounting to $14,850,000. These are to be notes maturing 
serially for 15 years at 6 per cent for a loan to be used to pro- 
vide 25 per cent of the cost of equipment and to pay for addi 
tions and betterments. The notes of the subsidiary companies 
are to be acquired by the applicant in return for loans of like 
amounts proposed to be made. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—This company has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue, not 
exceeding $80,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage gold 
bonds, series A, and to pledge all or part as security for note or 
notes to be issued payable to the director-general of railroads in 
connection with the funding of its indebtedness to the United 
States incurred during the period of federal control: also to 
issue not exceeding $15,000,000 of first and refunding mortgag: 
gold bonds, series B, and to pledge all or part as security for a 
loan from the United States from the revolving fund. 


NorroLK SoOUTHERN.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue $222,000 of 
10-year first lien equipment trust notes at 6 per cent, dated 
October, 1920, and payable in October, 1931; also $200,000 of it 
first and refunding mortgage bonds, dated February 1, 1911; 
also $111,000 and $200,000 of notes to the Secretary of tl 
Treasury for a loan from the revolving fund to be secured f 
the deposit of the equipment notes and the bonds. 


Totepo & Onto CENTRAL.—This company has applied to the I 
terstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue a 10-yea 
6 per cent promissory note for $214,000, payable to the Ne 
York Central. 


WESTERN Paciric—See Denver & Rio Grande. 


ZANESVILLE & WESTERN.—This company has applied to the Inte 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue a 6 per cent 
10-year promissory note for $60,000 payable to the New Yo: 

Central for a loan for additions and betterments. 
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Executive 


F. S. Wynn, whose election as vice-president of the South- 
ern was announced in the Railway Age of November 19 (page 
905), was born September 9, 1879, at Danville, Va. He was 
graduated from the 
Georgetown University 
law school in 1906, after 
having entered railway 
service in the law de- 
partment of the South- 
ern at Washington, 
D. C., in 1900. He later 
served as secretary and 
also as chief clerk to 
the assistant to presi- 
dent and vice-president. 
In 1909 he was appoint- 
ed assistant secretary 
and in August, 1910, 
purchasing agent, which 
position he held until 
January, 1914, when he 
‘was appointed  secre- 
tary, with headquarters 

rie at New York. In July, 
F. S. Wynn 1918, he was made 
treasurer in addition to 
his duties as secretary. He continued in this position until 
his recent promotion. 





L. C. Gilman, whose election as vice-president of the Great 
Northern, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., was announced 
in the Railway Age of October 22 (page 728), was born at 
Levant, Me., on Janu- 
ary 28, 1857. Mr. Gil- 
man was educated at 
the Maine Central In- 
stitute, at Pittsfield, 
Me., from which he 
graduated in June, 
1879, and at the Law 
School of Columbia 
University in New 
York, where he _ re- 
ceived a degree in May, 
1883. He entered rail- 
way service in October, 
1903, as western coun- 
sel of the Great North- 
ern, with headquarters 
at Seattle, Wash. On 
February 1, 1909, he 
was made assistant to 
the president of the 
Great Northern, with 
headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., where he served until June 1, 1914, when he was 
elected president of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, and 
subsidiary lines, including the Oregon Trunk Railway, the 
Oregon Electric Railway Company, the Pacific & Eastern 
Railway, and the United Railway. On June 20, 1918, Mr. 
Silman was appointed director of the Puget Sound district, 
comprising the states of Oregon and Washington, by the 
United States Railroad Administration. He served in this 
position throughout the period of federal control, and when 
the roads were returned to their owners he was re-elected 
president of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle and its sub- 
idiaries. On November 15, 1920, Mr. Gilman resigned as 
president of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle and its subsidiaries 
to enter upon his new duties as vice-president of the Great 
\ orthern. 





L. C. Gilman 
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Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Charles C. Rose has been elected treasurer of the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., 
effective November 15, succeeding M. Barger, deceased. 


C. E. A. McCarthy, whose appointment as secretary of the 
Southern was announced in the Railway Age of November 19 
(page 905), was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., November 27, 1873. 
He was educated at St. James Commercial Academy, Brook- 
lyn and entered railway service for the first time in Decem- 
ber, 1888, as a clerk in the office of the general superintend- 
ent of the Central of New Jersey. In 1890 he left this com- 
pany to take a position as a clerk in the offices of the Pull- 
man Company. He became a chief clerk in the operating 
department of the Pullman Company in 1897, which posi- 
tion he resigned in 1898 to become a stenographer in the 
office of the secretary of the Southern at New York. In 
1901 he was appointed assistant secretary, which position he 
held at the time of his recent promotion. 


Daniel Taylor, whose promotion to general attorney of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was announced in the Railway Age of October 15 (page 678), 
was born at Verona, 
Miss., on August 6, 
1880. He entered the 
University of Arkansas 
in 1896, graduating in 
1900. He received a de- 
gree from the law 
school of Cumberland 
University in 1906, and 
immediately engaged in 
general legal practice 
at Pine Bluff, Ark. 
While at Pine Bluff Mr. 
Taylor served as legal 
representative of sev- 
eral railroads, including 
the Missouri Pacific. 
During the war he was 
commissioned major in 
the judge advocate’s 
department and served 
in France, being at- 
tached to the office of 
the judge advocate general of the American Expeditionary 
Forces at general headquarters in Chaumont. He returned 
to the United States in October, 1919, and on January 1, 1920, 
was appointed assistant general attorney of the Rock Island, 
the position which he held at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. As general attorney of the Rock Island, Mr. Taylor 
will have immediate charge over all litigation in Illinois. 





Daniel Taylor 


Robert Crosbie, secretary of the Spokane, Portland & Seat- 
tle, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., has been elected 
comptroller, with the same headquarters, succeeding W. F. 
Turner, who has‘ been elected president, effective Novem- 


ber 15. 


Operating 


P. D. Barry has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Montana division of the Northern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Billings, Mont., effective November 9. "e 


W. S. Butler, master mechanic of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Huntington, W. Va., has been appointed 
assistant to the general superintendent, with the same head- 
quarters. 


Geo. T. Reid has been elected vice-president of the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle, with headquarters at Tacoma, Wash., 
succeeding W. F. Turner, who has been elected president, 
effective November 15. 


E. I. Ford, general superintendent of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio terminal at Newport News, Va., has resigned, to be- 
come vice-president and traffic manager of the Consolidated 











Pocahontas Coal Company, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Md. M. C. Selden, superintendent of terminals at Newport 
News, has taken over the duties of Mr. Ford’s office. 


W. H. Bevans, assistant superintendent of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, with headquarters at Enid, Okla., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Western division, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding J. E. Liston. Mr. Liston has 
been transferred to the Southern division, with headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn., succeeding P. O. Wood, who has been 
assigned to other duties. These appointments are effective 
November 18. 


Ira B. Richards, whose appointment as superintendent of 
transportation of the Northern Pacific was announced in the 
Railway Age of November 5 (page 819), was born May 20, 
1864, at Bowling Green, Mo., and was educated in the public 
schools. He entered railway service with the Chicago & 
Alton as a telegraph operator in 1880. In 1882 he went to 
New Mexico as a telegraph operator for the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, and, in 1882, returned in the same capacity to the 
Chicago & Alton at Chicago. In 1885 he became a train 
despatcher on the St. Louis Southwestern, and in 1890 went 
to Tacoma, Wash., as a despatcher for the Northern Pacific. 
In 1892 he was promoted to chief despatcher, and, in 1897, to 
train master. In 1903 he was appointed superintendent of 
transportation, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., and, in 
1910, general superintendent, with headquarters at Tacoma, 
which position he was holding at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


Traffic 


James N. Gall has been appointed general agent of the 
Boston & Maine, with headquarters at Chicago, effective 
November 15. 


Frank F. Rice, whose appointment as traffic manager of 
the Cairo, Truman & Southern, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., was announced in the Railway Age of October 29 (page 
775), was born at 
Louisiana, Mo., on No- 
vember 25, 1887, and 
entered railway service 
in January, 1902, as a 
messenger and clerk in 
the offices of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & 
Quincy at East St. 
Louis, Ill. In July, 
1905, he left the service 
of the Burlington to 
become a clerk in the 
East St. Louis offices 
of the Illinois Central, 
where he was employed 
until October, 1906, 
when he became a clerk 
on the Vandalia Rail- 
road, remaining at East 
St. Louis. After a year 
of service with the Van- 
dalia, Mr. Rice became 
a clerk in the offices of the Mobile & Ohio, at East St. Louis, 
a position which he held until July, 1910, when he became a 
clerk in the office of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western. From 
February, 1913, when he was made rate clerk, to September, 
1920, he served continuously with the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western. At the time of his recent appointment Mr. Rice 
was serving as contracting freight agent, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., a position to which he had been promoted 
in February, 1913. 





F. F. Rice 


A. K. Morris, coal traffic manager of the Erie, with head- 
quarters at New York, has resigned to enter the service of 
another company. F. D. Austin, coal freight agent, with head- 
quarters at New York, has been appointed general coal 
freight agent, with the same headquarters. G. H. Reinbrecht 
succeeds Mr. Austin as coal freight agent at New York. 
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Mechanical 


A. E. Smith, master car builder of the Union Tank Car 
Company, has been elected vice-president in charge of con- 
struction and maintenance of plant and equipment, with 
headquarters at New York, effective November 15. The 
office of master car builder has been abolished. 


H. C. Gillispie, master mechanic of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Peru, Ind., has been transferred to a 
similar position at Huntington, W. Va., succeeding W. S. 
Butler, promoted. E. R. Woody, assistant mechanic at Ful- 
ton, Va., succeeds Mr. Gillispie as master mechanic at Peru. 


H. L. Worman, assistant superintendent of motive power 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of motive power, with headquarters at Springfield, 
Mo., succeeding C. C. 
Higgins, deceased. Mr. 
Worman was born at 
Salem, Ohio, July 19, 
1877. He entered the 
service of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco in 1905 
as a machinist in the 
shops at Kansas City, 
Mo. In 1906 Mr. Wor- 
man was_ appointed 
roundhouse foreman at 
Kansas City. In 1907 
he became erecting 
foreman and in 1908 
machine foreman in the 
same shop. In 1911 he 
was appointed general 
foreman at Fort Scott, 
Kan., and in 1916 he be- 
came traveling round- 
house foreman for the 
entire system. In 1917 
he was appointed master mechanic at Memphis, Tenn. In 
1919 he was appointed assistant superintendent of motive 
power, with headquarters at Springfield, Mo., which position 
he held at the time of his recent promotion. 





H. L. Worman 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


H. L. Kile, roadmaster on the Western Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Oakland, Cal., has been promoted to engineer of 
the Western division, with headquarters at Sacramento, Cal. 


G. N. Prentiss, chemist on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed engineer of tests, with the same headquarters, effect- 
ive November 16. 


The transfer of W. A. Kennon, division engineer of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., to a 
similar position at Osawatomie, Kan., which was announced 
in the Railway Age of November 19, has been cancelled and 
Mr. Kennon will remain in the same position at St. Louis. 
E. P. Hawkins, division engineer, at Wichita, Kan., has been 
transferred as division engineer, with headquarters at Osa- 
watomie, Kan. J. R. Nagel, division engineer at Nevada, Mo., 
who was to have succeeded Mr. Kennon at St. Louis, has 
succeeded Mr. Hawkins at Wichita. 


Purchasing and Stores 


B. B. Brain, whose appointment as purchasing agent of the 
Kansas City Southern was noted in the Railway Age of 
November 19 (page 906), entered railway service in 1885 with 
the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis (now a part of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco). In 1902 he went to the Kansas 
City Southern as general storekeeper, with headquarters at 
Kansas City. Later he served as chief clerk in the purchasing 
department and, since 1912, has been fuel agent for the com- 
pany, which position he held at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment. 
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